Or priestess of Lucina, in her hand Though sweetness seem portray’d in every line, 
The ready medicine brings! Forwarned, beware; | And smiles which might be¢éome a Hebe, rise 
Within the fatal drag lurks death; by this, At will, erisping thy rosy cheeks, though all 
Thousands from yet untasted life retire, That’s lovely, kind, attractive, elegant, 
( housands of infant souls; yet sanctified Dwell in thy outward shape, and catch the eye 
By custom, other reasons are assign’d, Of gazing rapture, all is but deceit ; 
And nature is accused of impious deeds The form of woman’s thine, but not the soul, 
She ne’er committed. Nature will preserve | Had’st thou been treated thus, perchance the prey 
Whate’er she frames: and what the child requires {Of death long since, no child of thine had known 
In his new state, sagaciously provides. An equal lot severe. O unblown flower ! 
Both food and remedy: Before the sun Soft bud of spring! Planted in foreign soil, 
| Hath from his birth encircled half the sphere, ‘How wilt thou prosper! Brush’d by other winds 
| He asks, plain as expressive signs can ask, In a new clime, and fed by other dews 
The mother’s breast: without a moment’s pause Than suit thy nature! From a stranger hand 
Hear the mute voice of instinct and obey. |Ah, what can infancy expect, when she 
Know the first efflux from the milky fount Whose essence was inwove with thine, whose life, 
is nature’s chymic m:xture, whieh no power Whose soul thou didst participate, negleets 
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OR FLOWERS OF 


LITERATURE, WIT AND SENTIMEN’. 


I bring ye a choice medley, made up of 
Witty sallies, moving tales, and wise reflections.— Mason. 


No. 3. | | PHILADELPHIA.-—-MARCH, 1828. [New Series, 


THE DARLING ASLEEP. 


Phgg@#ians, in more than one instance, have deigned to invoke the aid of the Muses to enforce 
the precepts of their science. Nor has the invocation been made without success. The blan- 
dishments of poetry will sometimes seduce attention, and insinuate wholesome instruction, when 
all the graver powers fail. Armstrong, on the Art of Preserving Health, has long since become 
one of the most popular productions in the language, and his didactics are remembered by many 
a valetudinarian, who is totally heedless of the admonitions of Buchan or Tissot. There is, how- 
ever, a kindred poem, by Downman, which treats of the management of children, that is little 
known, and still less read in this country. The subsequent extract from the work alluded to, will 
at once vindicate its pretensions, and serve to illustrate a very beautiful engraving which ts 


here prefixed. 


Health is the greatest blessing man receives Of art presumptuous can supply: this flows 
From bounteons heaven; by her the smaing hours Gently detersive, puritying, bland ; 
Are wing’d with transport; she too gives the soul This each impediment o’ercomes, and gives 
Of firmness; without her, the hand of toil The young, unfetter’d springs of life to play. 
Would languid sink, the eye of reason fade. Hence too the mother is secure : The streams, 

Her infant’s health promoting, flow to her 

To this then bend thy care, O parent mind ; Salubrious; otherwise confined, or urged 
Array thy child in health; a nobler dress Back to their source, what evils may she dread ! 
Not gorgeous majesty can boast: the thanks Sickness, the giddy langour, shivering cold, 
Of future gratitude thou wilt receive, And heat alternate, dire obstructions, pangs 
More than around him from thy treasured hoard Of sharpest torture, cancers, by the juice 
Than showering sums profuse; or giving all Of boasted hemlock not to be remov’d. 
Chy herds, and bleating flocks; though thousands range 
Thy spacious meads, or clothe thy ample hills. O mother (let me by that tenderest name 


Coujure thee) still pursue the task begun ! 

Nor unless urged by strong necessity, 

Some fated, some peculiar circumstance, 

By which thy health may suffer, or thy child 
Inhale disease, or that the genial food 

Too seanty flows, give to an Alien’s care 

Thy orphan babe. O! if by choice thoa dost-—~ 
What shall I call thee? woman? No, though fair 


Thy child is born. See, where the treacherous nurse, | Thy face, and deck’d with unimagined charms, 


Would’st thou thy children bless? The sacred voice 
Of nature calls thee; where she points the way 
Tread confident. No labyrinth is here: 

No clue of Ariadne wilt thou need, 

lo Thesus given; fair is her open path, 
And strong the steady light she casts around, 
Instinctive light, the surest safest guide. 
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Herself in thee, and breaks the strongest seal 
Which nature stamp’d in vain upon her heart. 


© luckless babe, born in an evil hour! 
Who shall thy numerous wants attend’ explore 
The latent cause of ill? thy slumbers guard? 
And when awake, with nice sedulity 
Thy every glance observe? A parent might; 
A hireling cannot; though of blameless mind, 
‘Though conscious duty prompt her to the task, 
She feels not in her breast the impulsive goad 
(of instinet, all the fond, the fearful thoughts 
Awakening; say, at length that habit’s power 
Can something like maternal kindness give, 
Yet, eve that ume, may the poor nursling die. 


Besides, who can assure the lacteal springs 
Clear, aud untainted? Oft disorder lurks 
Beneath the vivid bloom, and cheerful eye, 
Vromising health ; and poisonous juice secrete, 
Slow undermining life, stains what should be 
The purest nutriment. Hence, worse than death, 
Long years of misery to thy blasted child. 

A burthen to himself, by others shun’d, 

He wishes for the grave, and wastes his days 

In solitary wo; or haply weds, 

And propagates the hereditary plague ; 
Entailiog on bis name the bitter curse 

Of generations yet unborn, a race 

Pithless and weak, of faded texture wan; 

Like some declining plant, with mildew’d leaves, 
Whose root a treacherous insect gnaws unseen. 


STRICTURES 


UPON THE 
LIFE OF DAVID RITTENTIOUSE,. 


The lives of other men should be regarded asa 


mirror, from which we may take an example and a 
rule of couduct for ourselves.” Terence. 


When a liberal and enlightened foreigner ad- 
mits that our country is equal in native genius to 
any other, he cannot but remark at the same 
time, that judging from the conduct of our coun- 
trymen, he should suppose them to be of a very 
different opinion. They have suffered men of 
extraordinary talents to waste their energies in 
unregarded obscurity. They have denied to ac- 
knowledged worth its just meed of praise. They 
tiave consigned to the shades of neglect, the effu- 
sions of superior genius, where they were per- 
mitted to remain, until the commendation of an 
furopean critic called them forth, and gave them 
an estimation and importance which they never 
before possessed. They have feebly supported, 
treated with indifference, or absolutely neglected 
works of periodical literature, conducted with 
ability, whose influence upon the public taste 
would have been great and advantageous. They 
have displayed a most reprehensible apathy to- 
wards the fame of their intellectual chiefs; little 
pains have been taken to collect and perpetuate 
their productions, and as little to preserve and 
disseminate the leading events of their lives. This 
(s a most injurious and impolitic failing—a stain 
upon our national character, which we should 
endeavour to wipe away. It is high time we 
shook off our mental vassalage, and exhibited 
some ambition of intellectual distinction. If there 
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be a people whom it becomes beyond all others 
to exert themselves with earnestness in the cause 
of literary and scientific improvement, it is the 
Americans; and this for many and obvious rea- 
sons. The spread of knowledge within a few 
years has been greater than it ever was before; 
more encouragement has been given to literary 
application, and more notice taken of men of 
genius. May this spirit increase. May it be an 
enduring flame, and not a mere scintillation. 

Of David Rittenhouse little is now heard, 
though he was a man of whom any nation might 
have been proud, and though he was the greatest 
astronomer this country has ever possessed. Tho- 
mas Jefferson has said of him, that ** as an art- 
ist, he had exhibited as great proofs of mechanic 
genius as the world had ever produced.’’ He 
was the son of a farmer of Norrington in Penn- 
sylvania. His father could give him no higher 
education than common reading and wri,, 7, and 
intended to bring him up upon the farm: but as 
the boy displayed great ingenuity in the manu- 
facture of little machines of use and amusement, 
and particularly in the construction of some 
wooden clocks, his father changed his mind, and 
determined to give him an opportunity of acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the clock-making business. 
Rittenhouse persevered in: his new employment, 
applied himself with great diligence to the study 
of mechanism, and in a little time was able to 
profess himself a maker of mathematical instru- 
ments. While thus engaged, he resided for some 
time with his brother-in-law, a clergyman of some 
learning, who perceived and admired the native 
powers of his mind, and afforded him considerable 
assistance in the acquisition of scientific informa- 
tion. He became peculiarly fond of astronomy; 
his collection of books upon the subject was ne- 
cessarily small, but he studied them thoroughly; 
he did not leave them uatil he had perfectly mas- 
tered their contents, and tested their correctness 
and increased his knowledge as far as he was 
able, by judicious experiments. Pure in his morals, 
simple and unassuming in his manners, neither 
distracted with the cares, nor enervated by the 
dissipations of the world, he led a life of active 
retirement; devoting himself exclusively to me- 
chanical and astronomical pursuits, animated by 
the expectation and gladdened with the reality of 
success: in these all his hopes and wishes cen- 
tered, and the height of his happiness consisted 
in the consciousness, that he was improving to 
the utmost those faculties with which Heaven 
had blessed him. 

In the year 1768, he finished his New Orrery : 
the astronomical science and mechanical skill 
displayed in the fabrication of this machine was 
highly admired, and received the general applause 
of the intelligent and discerning. ‘The trustees of 
the College of Philadelphia, ‘‘ in consideration ot 
his extraordinary progress and improvement in 
mechanics and mathematics, astronomy and other 
liberal arts and sciences,’’ admitted him to the 
degree of master of arts. 

Some time afterwards he communicated to the 
American Philosophical Society, projections of 
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the transit of Venus, calculated for Halley’s 
tables. These transits are very uncommon; the 
first one ever beheld was in 1761, and such was 
deemed its importance by the philosophers of 
Europe, that Mr. Pinge an eminent French as- 
tronomer was sent to the island of Roderigo in 
the East Indies, and the celebrated Chappe De 
Auteroche travelled to Tobolsk in Siberia, that 
they might take a correct observation of if. The 
enterprising and enthusiastic Chappe braved all 
the severities and perils of a journey through the 
wildest part of Siberia, in the depth of winter, 
when his health was but delicate, rather than 
lose the opportunity of witnessing this extraordi- 
nary, and to him most interesting occurrence. In 
consequence of this communication of Ritten- 
house, he and some other gentlemen were ap- 
pointed by the Philosophical Society to make 
preparations for an observation of the transit at 
his house in Norrington. The observation was 
made on the third of June, 1769; and when the 
appearance of the planet proved the correctness 
of his calculations and remarks, it is said to have 
produced such an effect upon him that he faint- 
ed. The record of this observation is preserved 
in the first volume of the transactions of the so- 
ciety: it was commended for its accuracy by some 
of the most distinguished votaries of science in 
Europe; asa similar phenomenon has not ap- 
peared since, and as none will appear until the 
ninth of December, 1874, this observation will 
continue to be one of the most important in the 
annals of modern astronomy, and would alone 
establish the claim of David Rittenhouse to the 
reputation of a great astronomer. 

In 1775, he delivered in his turn the annual 
oration before the Philosophical Society. The 
theme was his favorite subject, astronomy. He 
gave a sketch of its history, remarked upon some 
of the most important discoveries, and concluded 
by pointing out some of those defects which still 
existed. The style of this oration is chaste, lucid, 
and unaffected, his language is at times elegant, 
and in his description of the changes that will 
follow from the procession of the equinoxes, he 
ever rises to eloquence. When we consider that 
the author was almost exclusively a self-taught 
philosopher, we cannot but feel the highest ad- 
miration for the sublimity of his genius. 


Rittenhouse was made professor of astronomy 
in the university of Philadelphia, and was for 
upwards of twelve years treasurer of the state of 
Pennsylvania, which office he resigned in conse- 
guence of ill health. He was afterwards offered 
the situation of Director of the National Mint, 
which he declined, being desirous of spending the 
remnant of his days in the cultivation of those 
virtues, and in the performance of those religious 
duties, which can be carried to the highest de- 
gree of perfection, and discharged with the great- 
est fidelity, in a seclusion from the busy scenes, 
a cares, and perplexing turmoils of public 

ife, 

Rittenhouse was a sincere patriot, He felt 
and expressed an ardent attachment to the liber- 
ies Of his country, and ever exhibited an atten- 


tion to her best interests. Those who knew him 
intimately, speak of him as one of the most am- 
able and philanthropic of men. 


It is a most gratifying employment to contem- 
plate the career of such a man as this. Born in 
the lower walks of life, enjoying only those means 
of information which are afforded to the children 
of indigence, obliged to toil on and return, and 
toil on anew, and again and again to sit down and 
close the book in doubt and mortifying embar- 
rassment, for the want of some one to direct and 
explain, yet by indefatigable assiduity, and an 
abstinence from every thing that would diminish 
aught from his ambition of improvement, or al- 
lure his attention from the darling object of his 
pursuit, arriving at a proficiency of science to 
which very few of those who have received the 
instructions of the best teachers, and enjoyed al! 
the advantages which affluence could bestow, 
have ever attained. We love to see a man thus 
filling up the measure of his capacity; to contem- 
plate that restless curiosity—that craving after 
knowledge—that ceaseless discontent which pre- 
vents him from reclining and taking. his ease 
while any thing remains to be achieved; which 
crowns the grandest and most difficult designs 
with success, and places its possessors among the 
master-spirits of the world—the aristocracy of 
nature:—the only one that should ever be recog- 
nized—at least in this republican land. 


In tracing the progress of such a man as Rit- 
tenhouse, our sources of gratification are many. 
We admire his mental vigor and industrious ap- 
plication; it presents the picture of a great man 
in the discharge of the duty which he owes to 
himself and to society, irradiating the field of 
science, and increasing the imtelligence and ad- 
vancing the reputation of his country. We ad- 
mire his modesty, his patriotism, and his moral 
virtues,—we behold a good man benefiting all 
who are within the sphere of his influence, and 
leaving to posterity the invaluable legacy of an 
excellent example. Such men confer a lasting 
obligation upon their species. Death does not 
terminnate their usefulness, Long—long after. 
they have been summoned to the land of the 
blessed, will the recollection of their worth excite 
the emulation of the young, and cause them ‘* to 
persevere in running the race which is set before 
them;’’ strengthen the virtue, and keep up the 
zeal of the mature, give them fortitude to with- 
stand temptation, and by calling forth all their 
energies, enable them to grasp the object of their 
honorable efforts. The history of the lives ot 
such men should be preserved with care. They 
should be frequently held up to general observa- 
tion. Their characters and the first indications 
of their genius, the privations which they under- 
went, the difficulties which they surmounted, and 
the obstacles which they overcame; should be 
made the subjects of particular comment, and 
should be appropriately introduced to show the 
beauty of a moral maxim, the truth of a position, 
and the excellency of a rule of action, for it is 
well said that ‘* example is better than precept.’’ 

Would that those who have been gifted with 
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uncommon intellects, had always borne in mind, 
that they lived, not for themselves, not for the 
present time only, but for ages to come. That 
every aberration from the path of duty, every 
violation of the divine and moral law, every sin- 
ful indulgence, every uncorrected frailty, might 


have an injurious influence upon the minds of 


thousands, when they were mouldering in their 
graves! We are but too apt to point to the con- 
duct of a celebrated man in excuse or extenuation 
of our own misdeeds. His laxity of moral prin- 
ciple is too frequently the source of it in others. 
His genius gilds his vices, and throws a fascina- 
tion over them; his talents and his profligacy ap- 
pear sometimes to aid and co-operate with each 
other so peculiarly, that we almost regard the 
latter as the spring or necessary concomitant of 
the former, and are consequently inclined to par- 
don, or induced to admire, and then to imitate, 
what would otherwise offend and disgust us. The 
perception of the most acute amongst us is after 
all but narrow in its range. We can discern the 
particular bent of the mind, the subjects upon 
which it delights to expatiate, but we cannot tell 
from whence it derived its impetus, or what cir- 
cumstance or train of circumstances have modi- 
fied it. We can distinguish the diversities of hu- 
man character, but who with any degree of cer- 
tainty can trace them to their source? In some 
instances when the features of a character are 
strongly marked, the causes of certain qualities 
very palpable, or where we have the admissions 
and confessions of the party himself to guide us, 
we may draw a just conclusion: but in those 
alone. We are continually deceived by appear- 
ances. We perceive the chaplet blooming upon 
the polished brow, and do not dream that that 
brow may be throbbing with pain. We gaze upon 
a countenance beaming with mirth, and forget 
that all this joy may be assumed, and that its 
possessor may be experiencing the eflects of an 
ill attempt to drown a consuming sorrow, or stifle 
the voice of upbraiding conscience, in the uproar 
of obstreperous merriment. Is it wonderful then, 
that we should often be attracted by the illusive 
glare which surrounds the path of the ambitious 
hero, who is ready to sacrifice the lives, liberties, 
and property of multitudes at the altar of the 
idol—self, or that we should sometimes mistake 
the alloy of talent, for its advantageous associate? 
J. B.S. 


MARION, 


‘© It was an hour of woe and dread ! 
When Warion in the grave we laid, 
And when the stone sunk o’er her tom 
The night return’d with double gloom.” 


Of all the flowers that bloom, the lily of the valley 
presents to my mind the most exact image of a fair, 
young and lovely maiden. Its retiring sweetness, its 
slender stem and its tender cup, ever ready to receive 
the sparkling dews of Heaven, continually remind 
me of some one among the beauties which I know, 
but more particularly recalls the memory of the 
innocent and beloved Marion, whom I long since 
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met on the banks of the Hudson. The same retiring 
sweetness, modest mein and slender frame which 
ever dwell with that little flower, marked this charm- 


ing woman. Her eye was bright as the dew drop - 


which nestles in its cup, her complexion as fair, and 
her soul as pure. But, alas! like that sweet flower 
too, blighted by the frost, she opened her fond heart 
to love, and the bitter blast of neglect soon laid her 
young head low. : 


Youth needs an experienced protector to save it 
from folly, to preserve it from injury, and to guide it 
aright. Marion had lost her kind mother at a me 
when she most needed her fostering care. While I 
lingered near her, for 1 loved the maiden as-well be- 
cause she resembled my Emma, as for her own 
goodness, there came to the house a young English- 
man of fascinating manners, who professed to admire 
her, and she in-her turn became devoted to him. 
She was then about sixteen, he saw the strength of 
her affection for him, and resolved to profit by his 
advantage. Her father was wealthy, and she was his 
only child. She, of course, inherited all. After a 
courtship of three months, they were married. On 
her bridal day she appeared surpassingly beautitul. 
His manly person was finely contrasted with her de- 
licate frame, and as the holy man jfronounced the tie 
that bound them forever, her heart at least re- 
sponded to the words she uttered. I lett them 
apparently as happy as their best friends could wish 
them. 


After an absence of six years, I returned to that 
part of the country, but the scene was changed ; ber 
faded eye, her pale and hollow cheek, told her mourn- 
ful story. Her husband had returned to England, 
and had taken with him that part of the property of 
which he could gain possession, and had left this 
young mother to droop in sorrow. One daughter, 
of three years old, was her only comfort, and a lovely 
child it was. “ This,’? she said, *‘is all for which I 
wish to live:” but she declined daily, and in two 
weeks was laid on her bed never again torise. One 
morning she sent for me very early, and taking her 
infant by the hand, passed her other through its 
silken ringlets. It looked up and lisped out, ** Mo- 
ther why is vour hand so cold ?”’ A tear gushed from 
Marion’s eye, but she made no answer; an: turning 
to me, said, ** lake this innocent and protect it for 
its mother’s sake, and when it shall have reached the 
age when men love to gaze upon its beauty, guard 
well its unsuspecting heart, and let it not fall a vietim 
as its mother has.’ Then taking from her neck a 
miniature of her husband, she said, ‘‘ when my sweet 
orphan is old enough, give this to her, but, never, 
never, let her know the sorrows of poor Marion! 
Do this for your own loved maiden’s sake, and her 
child will bless you.”? She sobbed o’er her babe, and 
softly said, * My friend will, he will protect my child, 
and teach it to serve its God! and oh! may he be 
enabled to save it from the sufferings of its wretched 
mother!” She sunk on her pillow, and though life 
was fast ebbing, she again turned to her loved babe, 
and with her last breath, sighed, “image of thy 
idolized father! farewell forever! Her last, her ap- 
pealing look, pierced me to the soul. I can never 
torget it.’ Her wasted form was soon arranged for 
her cold and final bed, to whence she was decently 
conveyed, and her little prattler, now mine, mine by 
the most sacred of promises! I carried to my home. 
It calls me father, and my wife. mother. She is now 
nearly fourteen years old ; and when I look upon her 
sweet face and remember her fair mother, | tremble 
and pray that her fate on earth, may be happier than 
poor Marion’s, CREUSA. 
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THE EXILE OF FLORENCE. 


“ He could not breathe his prayers as he was wont ; 

The spoiler had destroyed the shrine, and left 

«An image there, not of the chastened god! 

What now shall stead the wither’d hopes of hin, 

Who, stripped of every friend, must stand alone 

Jn this huge world,—galled into solitude.” 
Hamilton. 


The moon shone with resplendent lustre over 
the city of Florence: the antique towers of 
rough stone, and the glittering marble palaces, 
were bathed in its soft and silvery light; nota 
cloud passed over the clear blue arch of heaven, 
not a zephyr stirred the blossoms of the cluster- 
ing myrtles: all was still and calm, so profound- 
ly tranquil that it was difficult evento imagine 
grief and misery ina scene of such gentle and 
surpassing loveliness. One solitary spectator 
gazed upon the beauties of the must splendid 
quarter of Florence, thus revealed by the ra- 
dient moon-beams, as he sat upon a broken co- 
Jumn concealed in the deep shade of the dark 
and massive walls of an uninhabited building, 
which rose frowningly behind him. Schooled 
to the silent ertdurance of his sufferings, not a 
sigh ora murmur escaped his lips; but a pang 
of mortal agony wrung his heart, as he contem- 
plated his native city, and busy memory recalled 
the afflictions which had been crowded into his 
short but eventful life. The spot on which the 
weary form of the stranger reposed had sustained 
a grievous alteration since he had last beheld it: 
the castle of hs ancestors wus then the proudest 
that the city boasted: the strong walls had sus- 
tained a siege of fifteen days’ continuance, hold- 
ing out against opposing factions until foreign 
succours poured in to their relief. Now they 
were dismantled, and open to the winds of hea- 
ven; the interior, a bare and lonely wilderness, 
where the bat nursed her dark brood in the 
mouldering tapestry, and the owl flapped her 
heavy wing as she Hew shrieking through the 
open lattice, once shining with the curious work 
of foreign looms. ‘The costly furniture of a bar. 
barous yet magnificent period was spread 
throughout the spacious apartments, stately ves- 
sels of the precious metals glittered upon mar- 
ble slabs, and the pompous display -evinced the 
taste and the wealth of the owners. A few 
years only hadelapsed, but the hand of power 
had passed with devastating violence, and all 
was ruin and decay. 

Painful and melancholy as were the feelings 
which sprang up in Agostonio d’Alviano’s breast 
at the utter desolation which surrounded him, 
these sensations were happiness compared to the 
horrors he had sustained when last his stream- 
ing eyes were fixed upon his paternal inherit- 
ance. It was in the broad blaze of day ; the 
banners and escutcheons wrought with armorial 
Dearings had been rudely freshly torn dcwn 
from their lofty abiding places; the muffled bell 
of the cathedral tolled a solemn requiem for a 
departing soul ; the scaffold in the neighbouring 

Square was hung with black; and, sick, dizzy, 
reeling, exhausted, with limbs attenuated by 
the rack, scarcely supporting his emaciated body, 


the once haughty and powerful Count d’Alviano 
moved in the midst of his guards to the place of 
execution.—Agostino was at this dreadful pe- 
riod only fourteen years old ; yet he had attain- 
el an age to feel and comprehend the extent of 
his misery, Affliction for the loss of his only 
surviving parent by so cruel a catastrophe 
—hatred to his exulting persecutors, the trium- 
phant family of della Mirandola—and despair at 
the blighted furtunes of his once princely house, 

filled the young heart of Agostino with unutter- 
able anguish. His only sister, a child who hac 
scarcely attained her seventh year, was torn 
from his arms to be immured ina convent; and 

he himself, exiled by the iniquitous decree ot 
the Guelph party, condemned to a life of uncer- 

tain wandering, to indigence, and to obscurity. 

Vainly Agostino prayed that he might not be 

seperated from his beloved playfellow, his gentle 
Eulalia. The tyrants were inexorable. Snatch- 
ed from eggh other’s embrace, the fair child was 
consigned to a stern-looking monk ; and the un- 
fortunate heir of the murdered d’Alviano, thrust 
out of the gates of the city, saw a wide and 

dreary world before him, and hurried forward on 
his path with the bitterest anticipations of future 

evil. The exile directed his course to Lucca, 

where he was received into the bosom of a Ghi- 
belline family ; and, as the page of a renowned 
knight, he commenced hiscareerin arms, Gift- 
ed with courage as desperate as his fortune, 

Agostino soon won his golden spurs: but he 

attached himself to an unfortunate cause; every 

effort to raise the fallen hopes of those who 
clung to the imperial interests failed; the 
young cavalier acquired honour in his cam- 
paigns, yet remained poor and powerless. 

Yen years of disappoirtment passed away, 
and Agostino, anxious to behold his only relative, 
the fair sister whom he had been so reluctantly 
compelled to leave, and perchance swayed by 
another motive equally strong, was reso!ved, in 
defiance of the peril which would attend the dis- 
covery of his name and person, to penetrate the 
prescribed limits, and return to his native city. 
Opposite to the spot which the adventurous 
knight had selected for his asylum, stood the 
Orsini palace, the residence of the young and 
lovely Imilda, Countess of Landini, whom he 
had seen and worshipped as a star when shining 
at the court of the Duke of Mantua. From the 
fair hand of this celebrated beauty the warrior 
had received repeated prizes at the tournament, 
and her beaming eyes bestowed so bright a 
glance of approbation upon his chivalric exer- 
tions, when last she bound the jewelled bracelet 
on his arm, that it penetrated deep into the en- 
thusiast’s heart.—Rushing from Mantua when 
the first sound of the war-trump called him to 
the field, Agostino lost sight of the enchantress ; 
but her spells were around him; he existed in 
a world of his own creation; every thought, 
every feeling of his soul was given to Imilda, 
and with her image perpetually before him, he 
did not consider how slight the chances were 
that he should retain a similar place in the me- 
mory of one who was the admiration of all Italy. 
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While the exile indulged in sad meditation, 
the silence which had hitherto surrounded him 
was broken by approaching footsteps; and issu- 
ing from a neighbouring archway, two cavaliers 
made their appearance, wrapped in dark cloaks, 
with their plumed hats drawn over their faces, 
and followed by a small company of minstrels. 
The whole band ranged themselves under the 
windows of the Orsini palace, and after a touch- 
ing prelude from the instrument of hisattendants, 
one of the gentlemen sang the love verses of a 
popular poet. His rich deep voice,the melting ten- 
derness of his tones, and the passionate energy 
with which he breathed forth the eloquent and 
persuasive words which accompanied the strain, 
thrilled Agostino’s heart with alarm. He saw 
that he had a powerful and perchance a success- 
ful rival, and he gazed with strained eyes upon 
the lattice, fearing that Imilda would appear and 
repay the melody with a word or sign of appro- 
bation, But his apprehensions were not veri- 
fied; the moon-beams played only on the cold 
walls of the Orsini palace ; the jalousies remained 
closely shut: no delicate hand waved applause ; 
and not a single rose from the blooming myriads 
which garlanded the balcony was detached as a 
reward for those harmonious sounds which waked 
the gentle echoes of the nightto music. After 
a second burst of melody mcre exquisite and be- 
witching than the first, the serenaders departed. 

Agostino emerged from the recess in which 
he had been enshrined, and followed their retir- 
ing footsteps. The subordinate minstrels took a 
different route from that of the cavaliers, and 
Agostino kept the latter in view. After passing 
through one or two streets, they entered a long 
and dark colonade; no guiding shadow directed 
his steps ; but he heard the footfalls of those who 
preceded him, and advanced in the same direc- 
tion, 1t was only an echo, however, that allured 
him ; for in turning two angles, he found himself 
alone, in the bright moon-light, standing upon 
the banks of the Arno. He walked listlessly by 
the side of the stream, now as shadowed by 
the bending willows, like a flood of liquid eme- 
rald, and now, while reflecting the beams of the 
queen of night, like molten silver. Agostino’s 
path led him close to the laurel hedge of a gar- 
den ; the wicket stood open; and, scarcely know- 
ing wherefore, he entered the flowery labyrinth. 
A long low doric building stood beneath the 
embowering foliage of the ilex and the acacia ; 
a light streamed from an Open window, andthe 
same song which he had so lately heard, but 
murmured plaintively ina female voice, and ac- 
companied by a lute, irresistibly attracted his at- 
tention. Hestole torw¢rd noiselessly over the 
turf, and secured a situation from which unseen 
he could command a view of the interior. The 
minstrel was sitting ata table, with her lute in 
her lap, and might, from the flowing white drap- 
ery, delicate lineaments, and fair cheek, pale as 
smonumental marble, her graceful form and atti- 
tude, have passed for a statue of a weeping muse, 
but that her long black hair waved luxuriantly 
over her shoulders, and that she paused at inter- 
vals and looked towards the door, as though in 


anxious expectation of the arrival of some too 
long absent friend. The melancholy expression 
of the countenance of one so young and lovely, 
left apparently to pine in solitude, interested 
Agostino’s feelings. She was evidently unhap- 
py ; and although mere beauty would have pos- 
sessed few charms for a heart entirely engrossed 
by Imida, when linked with sorrow, it awakened 


a strong sympathy forthe lovely stranger. He . 


looked upon her until he thought that the. fea- 
tures were familiar to hiseye; yet he could not 
recollect where he had seen them before. At 
length a rustling noise was heard without ; the 
lady sprang from her seat, threw open a pair of 
folding doors which led to an antichamber, and 
flung herself into the arms of acavalier, whom, 
by the graceful folds of his dark cloak, and the 
plumed hat still shading his face, Agostino knew 
to be one of the serenaders of the Orsini palace. 
He wished to obtain acloser view but was disap- 
pointed. The lady and her companion with- 
drew to another apartment.—Shor'ly afterwards, 
the entrance of a servant, apparently to close 
the windows of that which he had left, warned 
the intruder to retreat. He retraced his steps to 
the ruined mansion which had given him sheiter ; 
and having prepared a rude couch in a chambe: 
less dismantled than the rest, sank, after an hour 
of troubled thought into feverish repose. 

The next morning the exile sought the humble 
abode of an ancient domestic of his family, 
through whom he hoped to gain intelligence of 
Eulalia. Doomed to sorrow, the answer to Agos- 
uno’s inguiries added heavily to the afflictions 
which already oppressed his heart. Eulalia had 
been destined to take the veil, but, ere the com- 
pletion of her noviciate, had listened to the se- 
ductive persuasions of some wild libertine 
amongst the cavaliers of Florence, and left ber 
convent, but whither, or with whom,no one could 
tell. The unfortunate Ghibelline now stood alone 
upon the earth ; his anticipations of the sweet 
intercourse of affection with a gentle relation so 
closely allied, had vanished; she on whom his 
fondest expectations rested was lost to him, per- 
chance for ever; and he shuddered as he reflect- 
ed on her probable guilt and degradation. 

Absorbed ina painful reverie, Agostino scarce- 
ly heeded the increasing crowd of the street, 
until rudely pushed aside, he found himself in 
the midst of a gay cavalcade, who were advan- 
cing towards the square appropriated to the mar- 
tial sports and excercises of the age. Borne 
along by the multitude, he entered the spacious 
area which was prepared for the tournament. 
A superb pavillion, canopied with blue silk, in 
the centre of others less gaily ornamented, wa: 
erected at the upper end, and Agostino heard 
accidentally that it was intended for the Coun- 
tess Landini, who had been selected to present 
the successful warrior with the prize. He hasten- 
ed to his desolate abode, and, arraying himself 
in his armour, called at the Inn where he had 
left his horse and proceeded to the scene of action. 
These arrangements necessarily occupied a 
considerable period; and when Agostino reached 
the lists, the whole quadrangle resounded with 
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the cry of Speranza? Speranza ?—the motto of 
the della Mirandola family; and a young man, 
whom by his recognizance and the device upon 
his shield, he knew to be the heir of that hated 
house, kneeling before Imilda, was in the act of 
receiving the first prize. There was still ano- 
ther to be won; but the prospect of contending 
for it afforded little satisfaction to the adventurer, 
since, however unwilling to believe the possi- 
bility of a circumstance which filled him with 
despair, he could not doubt that he saw a trium- 
phant rival in Leone della Mirandola. 

Never had Imilda looked so touchingly beauti- 
ful. Blushing deeply, and with downcast eyes, 
she placed a glittering circlet on the brow of her 
lover. The bright and careless smile, with 
which she had been formeriy wont to greet the 
conqueror, had given place to a softer expres- 
sion of pleasure ; an intelligent glance that pass- 
ed between her and the knight at her feetspoke 
volumes. Agostino read a confirmation of his 
worst fears in this mute but eloquent avowal, 
and needed not the whispers of the spectators, 
who talked confidently of the approaching nup- 
tials of the brave Leone and the lovely Imikda, 
tv convince him of the fatal truth. The air 
around him suddenly grew hot and suffocating ; 
he could not breathe, he raised his vizor—sull 
oppressed and gasping, he unlaced his helmet, 
and stood bare-headed in the midst of his ene- 
mies. Imilda looked up, her eyes met those of 
Agostino: she turned away, encountered them 
a second and a third time, as she cast a wander- 
ing glance over the field, but her countenance 
remained unchanged. It was evident that she 
had entirely forgotten lneaments once so fami- 
liar and so welcome. D’Alviano stood aghast : 
the victim of illusion raised by his own ardent 
imagination, he beheld the fairy vision melt 
away; he had flattered and deceived himself 
with expectations which never would be realiz- 
ed; and, with a heart still fondly and irrevoca- 
bly devoted, witnessed the downfall of every 
hope connected with a union with fmilda Landini, 

Although the lady of his affections did not 
recognize the stranger, other eyes were more 
penetrating. Agostino had scarcely resumed 
his helmet, and spurred his courser to the 
charge, before his career was arrested by a cry 
of Treason! and, dragged from his horse, after 
a brief yet desperate struggle, he resigned him- 
self to the exulting Guelphs. Heart sick, be- 
reaved of all that could reconcile him to a hos- 
tile world, the ill-fated heir of d’Alviano shrank 
not from the approach of death. <A battle-field, 
rather than the dungeon and the scaffold, would 
have been his choice, but it mattered little how 
soon, orin what manner, he should terminate a 
miserable existence. A _ thousand voices cla- 
mored for immediate execution. Love, strong 
even when every other earthly feeling was fad- 
ing fast away, prompted a last look towards the 
place where Imilda sat. She had called Leone 
to her side: the gestures and actions of both 
pointed to Agostino. A pang, the bitterest that 
lie had yet sustained, shot through the prisoner’s 
breast. Imilda, pitying perchance the man she 
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could not love, was begging a worthless life 
from the potent Guelph; and now he cursed 
the precipitance which had given to a Mirandola, 
not the means of inflicting death, for of that he 
was careless, but the power of prolonging a hate- 
ful existence, of granting a boon which he would 
spurn with indignation and contempt, should his 
evil destiny permit him to have a voice where 
the enemies of his house reigned triumphant. 
The exile was hurried to the sagittary, and a 
jealous senate, apprehensive that there existed a 
deep-laid conspiracy of the Ghibellines against 
the faction who now ruled supreme in Florence, 
construed the prisoner’s obstinate silence to a 
confirmation of their fears. 

Threatened with the rack, Agostino was pre- 
pared to undergo the keenest tortures that inven- 
tive cruelty could inflict; but at the moment in 
which the ready instruments of the signiory had 
seized him in their grasp, Leone della Mirandola 
rushed into the assembly; sternly rebuking the 
eager haste with which they had proceeded 
against an unresisting prisoner, he entered intoa 
spirited defence of the maligned Ghibellines, 
denied the possibility of danger to Florence 
from the few who still clung to the adverse par- 
ty, and finally demanded that, upon his faith, 
Agostino d’ Alviano should be instantly released. 
Leone seemed born for command: his dark eyes 
flashed fire as he spoke; his finely moulded tea- 
tures bore the stamp of the noblest and most ex- 
alted feelings; a siream of eloquence flowed 
from his lips; and, pouring his whole soul into 
the cause he advocated, the effect was almost ir- 
resistible. When the orator ceased, a trifling 
opposition was attempted by a small party of the 
elier and more obstinate Guelphs; but their 
voices were drowned in the cry of Speranza! 
Speranza! Agostino, too, who would have refus- 
ed the pardon now forced upon him, was over- 
powered by the popular clamour; and, in des- 
pite of his eflorts to obtain a hearing, found 
himself compelled to remain mute in the gener- 
al acclamation which resounded thro’ the hall. 
The sentence cf proscription was reversed, and 
he became free, and a citizen of Florence. 

The liberation of d’ Alviano was a triumph te 
the son, inferior only to that which the father 
had obtained when he crushed his rival. A word 
from a della Mirandola could dispense life or 
death. Agostino flew to hide his humiliation in 
the recesses of his own pillaged mansion; and, 
amid the memorials of former aggressions, vainly 
yet pussionately lamented the interference to 
which he owed his present safety. The proud 
and bleeding heart of d’Alviano refused to ac- 
knowledge the obligation which a Mirandola 
had conferred. He immured himself in the clo- 
sest concealment of his ruinous habitation, lest 
he should be compelled to meet in friendship 
the man who purchased a keener degree of ha- 
tred by his late unwished-for-interposition. 

A few days passed away in dreary solitude.— 
Weary at length of inaction Agostino resolved to 
quit Florence for ever. Yet he could not leave 
the city which contained Imilda without endea- 
vouring to obtain a last look of one whom he 
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While the exile indulged in sad meditation, 
the silence which had hitherto surrounded him 
was broken by approaching footsteps; and issu- 
ing from a neighbouring archway, two cavaliers 
made their appearance, wrapped in dark cloaks, 
with their plumed hats drawn over their faces, 
and followed by a small company of minstrels. 
The whole band ranged themselves under the 
windows of the Orsini palace, and after a touch- 
ing prelude from the instrument of hisattendants, 
one of the gentlemen sang the love verses of a 
popular poet. His rich deep voice,the melting ten- 
derness of his tones, and the passionate energy 
with which he breathed forth the eloquent and 
persuasive words which accompanied the strain, 
thrilled Agostino’s heart with alarm. He saw 
that he had a powerful and perchance a success- 
ful rival, and he gazed with strained eyes upon 
the lattice, fearing that Imilda would appear and 
repay the melody with a word or sign of appro- 
bation. But his apprehensions were not ver'- 
fied; the moon-beams played only on the cold 
walls of the Orsini palace ; the jalousies remained 
. closely shut: no delicate hand waved applause ; 
and not a single rose from the blooming myriads 
which garlanded the balcony was detached as a 
reward for those harmonious sounds which waked 
the gentle echoes of the nightto music. After 
a second burst of melody mcre exquisite and be- 
witching than the first, the serenaders departed. 
Agostino emerged from the recess in which 
he had been enshrined, and followed their retir- 
ing footsteps. The subordinate minstrels took a 
different route from that of the cavaliers, and 
Agostino kept the latter in view. After passing 
through one or two streets, they entered a long 
and dark colonade; no guiding shadow directed 
his steps ; but he heard the footfalls of those who 
preceded him, and advanced in the same direc- 
tion. It was only an echo, however, that allured 
him ; for in turning two angles, he found himself 
alone, in the bright moon-light, standing upon 
the banks of the Arno. He walked listlessly by 
the side of the stream, now as shadowed by 
the bending willows, like a flood of liquid eme- 
rald, and now, while reflecting the beams of the 
queen of night, like molten silver. Agostino’s 
path led him close to the laurel hedge of a gar- 
den ; the wicket stood open; and, scarcely know- 
jong wherefore, he entered the flowery labyrinth. 
A long low doric building stood beneath the 
embowering foliage of the ilex and the acacia ; 
a light streamed from an open window, and the 
same song which he had so lately heard, but 
murmured plaintively in a female voice, and ac- 
companied by a lute, irresistibly attracted his at- 
tention. Hestole torw4#rd noiselessly over the 
turf, and secured a situation from which unseen 
he could command a view of the interior. The 
minstrel was sitting ata table, with her lute in 
her lap, and might, from the flowing white drap- 
ery, delicate lineaments, and fair cheek, pale as 
snonumental marble, her graceful form and atti- 
tude, have passed for a statue of a weeping muse, 
but that her long black hair waved luxuriantly 
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anxious expectation of the arrival of some too 
long absent friend. The melancholy expression 
of the countenance of one so young and lovely, 
left apparently to pine in solitude, interested 


Agostino’s feelings. She was evidently unhap- 
py ; and although mere beauty would have pos- 
sessed few charms for a heart entirely engrossed 
by Imida, when linked with sorrow, it awakened 
a strong sympathy forthe lovely stranger. He 
looked upon her until he thought that the. fea- 
tures were familiar to hiseye; yet he could not 
recollect where he had seen them before. At 
length a rustling noise was heard without; the 
lady sprang from her seat, threw open a pair of 
fulding doors which led to an antichamber, and 
flung herself into the arms of acavalier, whom, 
by the graceful folds of his dark cloak, and the 
plumed hat still shading his face, Agostino knew 
to be one of the serenaders of the Orsini palace. 
He wished to obtain acloser view but was disap- 
pointed. The lady and her companion with- 
drew to another apartment.—Shor'tly afierwards, 
the entrance of a servant, apparently to close 
the windows of that which he had left, warned 
the intruder to retreat. He retraced his steps to 
the ruined mansion which had given him sheiter ; 
and having prepared a rude couch in a chamber 
less dismantled than the rest, sank, after an hour 
of troubled thought into feverish repose. 

The next morning the exile sought the humble 
abode of an ancient domestic of his family, 
through whom he hoped to gain intelligence of 
Eulalia. Doomed to sorrow, the answer to Agos- 
uno’s inquiries added hesvily to the afflictions 
which already oppressed his heart. Eulalia had 
been destined to take the veil, but, ere the com- 
pletion of her noviciate, had listened to the se- 
ductive persuasions of some wild libertine 
amongst the cavaliers of Florence, and lett ber 
convent, but whither, or with whom,no one could 
tell. The unfortunate Ghibelline now stood alone 
upon the earth ; his anticipations of the sweet 
intercourse of affection with a gentle relation so 
closely ailied, had vanished; she on whom his 
fondest expectations rested was lost to him, per- 
chance for ever; and he shuddered as he reflect- 
ed on her probable guilt and degradation. 

Absorbed ina painful reverie, Agostino scarce- 
ly heeded the increasing crowd of the street, 
until rudely pushed aside, he found himself in 
the midst of a gay cavalcade, who were advan- 
cing towards the square appropriated to the mar- 
tial sports and excercises of the age. Borne 
along by the multitude, he entered the spacious 
area which was prepared for the tournament. 
A superb pavillion, canopied with blue silk, in 
the centre of others less gaily ornamented, wa* 
erected at the upper end, and Agostino heard 
accidentally that it was intended for the Coun- 
tess Landini, who had been selected to present 
the successful warrior with the prize. He hasten- 
ed to his desolate abode, and, arraying himself 
in his armour, called at the Inn where he had 
left his horse and proceeded to the scene of action. 

These arrangements necessarily occupied a 


over her shoulders, and that she paused at inter- 
vals and looked towards the door, as though in 


| considerable period; and when Agostino reached 
the lists, the whole quadrangle resounded with 
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the cry of Speranza? Speranza ?—the motto of 
the della Mirandola family; and a young man, 
whom by his recognizance and the device upon 
his shield, he knew to be the heir of that hated 
house, kneeling before Imilda, was in the act of 
receiving the first prize. There was still ano- 
ther to be won ; but the prospect of contending 
for it afforded little satisfaction to the adventurer, 
sincey however unwilling to believe the possi- 
bility of a circumstance which filled him with 
despair, he could not doubt that he saw a trium- 
phant rival in Leone della Mirandola. 

Never had Imilda looked so touchingly beauti- 
ful. Blushing deeply, and with downcast eyes, 
she placed a glittering circlet on the brow of her 
lover. The bright and careless smile, with 
which she had been formeriy wont to greet the 
conqueror, had given place to a sofier expres- 
sion of pleasure; an intelligent glance that pass- 
ed between her and the knight at her feetspoke 
volumes. Agostino read a confirmation of his 
worst fears in this mute but eloquent avowal, 
and needed not the whispers of the spectators, 
who talked confidently of the approaching nup- 
tials of the brave Leone and the lovely Imilda, 
tu convince him of the fatal truth. The air 
around him suddenly grew hot and suffocating ; 
he could not breathe, he raised his vizor—sull 
oppressed and gasping, he unlaced his helmet, 
and stood bare-headed in the midst of his ene- 
mies. Imilda looked up, her eyes met those of 
Agostino: she turned away, encountered them 
«a second and a third time, as she cast a wander- 
ing glance over the field, but her countenance 
remained unchanged. It was evident that she 
had entirely forgotten lineaments once so fami- 
and so welcome. D’Alviano stood aghast : 
the victim of illusion raised by his own ardent 
imagination, he beheld the fairy vision melt 
away; be had flattered and deceived himself 
with expectations which never would be realiz- 
ed; and, with a heart still fondly and irrevoca- 
bly devoted, witnessed the downfall of every 
hope connected with a union with fmilda Landini. 

Although the lady of his affections did not 
recognize the stranger, other eyes were more 
penetrating. Agostino had scarcely resumed 
his helmet, and spurred his courser to the 
charge, before his career was arrested by a cry 
of Treason! and, dragged from his horse, after 
i brief vet desperate struggle, he resigned him- 
elf to the exulting Guelphs. Heart sick, be- 
reaved of all that could reconcile him to a hos- 
tile world, the ill-fated heir of d’Alviano shrank 
not from the approach of death. A battle-field, 
vather than the dungeon and the scaffold, would 
have been his choice, but it mattered litle how 
soon, orin what manner, he should terminate a 
miserable existence. A thousand voices cla- 
mored for immediate execution. Love, strong 
even when every other earthly feeling was fad- 
ing fast away, prompted a last look towards the 
place where Imilda sat. She had called Leone 
to her side: the gestures and actions of both 
pointed to Agostino. A pang, the bitterest that 
lie had yet sustained, shot through the prisoner’s 
breast. Imilda, pitying perchance the man she 
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could not love, was begging a worthless life 
from the potent Guelph; and now he cursed 
the precipitance which had given to a Mirandola, 
not the means of inflicting death, for of that he 
was careless, but the power of prolonging a hate- 
ful existence, of granting a boon which he would 
spurn with indignation and contempt, should his 
evil destiny permit him to have a voice where 
the enemies of his house reigned triumphant. 
The exile was hurried to the sagittary, and a 
jealous senate, apprehensive that there existed a 
deep-laid conspiracy of the Ghibellines against 
the faction who now ruled supreme in Florence, 
construed the prisoner’s obstinate silence to a 
confirmation of their fears. : 

Threatened with the rack, Agostino was pre- 
pared to undergo the keenest tortures that inven- 
tive cruelty could inflict; but at the moment in 
which the ready instruments of the signiory had 
seized him in their grasp, Leone della Mirandola 
rushed into the assembly; sternly rebuking the 
eager haste with which they had proceeded 
against an unresisting prisoner, he entered intoa 
spirited defence of the maligned Ghibellines, 
denied the possibility of danger to Florence 
trom the few who still clung to the adverse par- 
ty, and finally demanded that, upon his faith, 
Agostino d’ Alviano should be instantly released. 
Leone seemed born for command: his dark eyes 
fiashed fire as he spoke; his finely moulded tea- 
tures bore the stamp of the noblest and most ex- 
alted feelings; a siream of eloquence flowed 
from his lips; and, pouring his whole soul into 
the cause he advocated, the effect was a]most ir- 
resistible. When the orator ceased, a trifling 
Opposition was attempted by a small party of the 
elier and more obstinate Guelphs; but their 
voices were drowned in the cry of Speranza! 
Speranza! Agostino, too, who would have refus- 
ed the pardon now forced upon him, was over- 
powered by the popular clamour; and, in- des- 
pite of his eflorts to obtain a hearing, found 
himself compelled to remain mute in the gener- 
al acclamation which resounded thro’ the hall. 
The sentence cf proscription was reversed, and 
he became free, and a citizen of Florence. 

The liberation of d’ Alviano was a triumph te 
the son, inferior only to that which the father 
had obtained when he crushed his rival. A word 
from a della Mirandola could dispense life or 
death. Agostino flew to hide his humiliation in 
the recesses of his own pillaged mansion; and, 
amid the memorials of former aggressions, vainly 
yet passionately lamented the interference to 
which he owed his present safety. The proud 
and bleeding heart of d’Alviano refused to ac- 
knowledge the obligation which a Mirandola 
had conferred, He immured himself in the clo- 
sest concealment of his ruinous habitation, lest 
he should be compelled to meet in friendship 
the man who purchased a keener degree of ha- 
tred by his late unwished-for-interposition. 

A few days passed away in dreary solitude.— 
Weary at length of inaction Agostino resolved to 
quit Florence for ever. Yet he could not leave 
the city which contained Imilda without endea- 
vouring to obtain a last look of one whom he 
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still loved with all the fervour of youthful con- 
stancy. Unwilling to encounter the gazing 
crowd who thronged the streets during the day, 
the unhappy Ghibelline stole at night from his 
secret haunt. The moon no longer illumined the 
city, but the blaze of innumerable tapers from 
the windows of the Orsini palace threw a strong 
light upon the spacious area in front. Concealed 
by a projecting buttress, Agostino moodily con- 
templated the scene before him. ‘The magnifi- 
cent hangings, superb paintings, and burnished 
ornaments of Imilda’s residence, were revealed 
by the bright illumination; costly perfumes burn- 
ing in splendid tripods, mingled with the odours 
of exotic plants and native flowers, ‘of every 
scent andhue, The sound of minstrelsy came 
borne upon the breeze, and gracually the saloons 
were filled with a gay and sparkling company. 
Domestics, richly attired, were busy offering re- 
freshments; and the lively strain of the music, 
and the waving of snowy plumage to and fro 
with every graceful movement, betokened that 
the dance had commenced. Though wrapped 
in his cloak, the commanding figure of Leone 
della Mirandola passing through the portal had 
not escape«i Agostino’s searching eyes. A prey 
to jealousy, heart broken and despairing, the 
sight of his fortunate rival, the conviction that 
he was even now inhaling the perfume of Imil- 
da’s breath, pouring vows of love into her wil- 
hng ear, and listening enraptured to the fond 
response, maddened, the brain of the neglected 
d’ Alviano, Yielding to the impulse of the mo- 
ment, he rushed franticly forward almost wi:h- 
out a purpose. On the cold pavement betore 
him lay a female form. He paused; a sob of 
distress struck his ear; and raising the mourner 
from the ground, he recognized the pale inhab- 
itant of the villa on the bank of the Arno.— 
“Leave me,” she wildly cried, *‘ leave me to die 
alone.” ‘These stones,” returned Agostino, 
“form an unmeet couch for one so fair and fra- 
vile ; let me conduct you to your home, to your 
friends.” ‘*1I have no friends, no home,’”’ she 
exclaimed; “release me. Why am I thus de- 
tained? You seem compassionate, Sir; be mer- 
ciful, and let me go, for [ may not listen to the 
betraying words of man.” Struggling to disen- 
gage herself trom his supporting arms, she 
would again have fallen to tie earth had not the 
knight interposed to save her. ** Alas,’”’ said he 
“*] fear you have been a sufferer from the 
treachery and falsehood of man; butinme you 
have no i.) to dread. [am poor, powerless, un- 
fortunate, but never yet was the name of Agos- 
tino d’ Alviano coupled with dishonour.” * D’ 
Alviano!”’ shrieked the stranger. “Ob, by 
the memory of our murdered father, pity and 
protect your unhappy sister, your once loved 
Eulalia!’ Agostino clasped the fainting girl ten- 
derly to his breast, assured her of his undeviating 
affection, and when, relieved by a flood of tears, 
she was enabled to speak, drew her sad story 
from her quivering lips. 

Allured from her convent by the protestations 
of one too well calculated to win an inexyeri- 
enced heart, she had been deceived by a ficti- 


tious marriage ; forsaken by her betrayer, whe 
anxious to rid himself of an incumbrance, avow- 
ed the base expedient, she had fled from the in- 
famous proposals of one of his profligate friends. 
** Oh, Agostino!” she exclaimed, “ while 1 am 
weeping here, the gayest of the revellers, he 
whom I so loved and trusted, in yonder palace 
leads the jocund dance.” ** Tell me the villain’s 
name,” cried d’ Alviano. Eulalia hesitated; re- 
sentment was instantly absorbed by a gush of re- 
turning tenderness; she could not expose to 
danger the worthless object of her fond affec- 
tion. Spare me,” she murmured; “ although 
your anger be just, I cannot doom the man to 
whom I have vowed eternal love, to your aveng- 
ing sword.”’—At that moment a brilliant corus- 
cation of light streamed up to heaven from the 
garden of the Orsini palace, and Agostino’s eyes 
fell upon asignet ring, which encircled one of 
Fulalia’s fingers. It bore the arms of the della 
Mirandola family, and the motto Speranza; it 
was the device of Leone. The micnight sere- 
nader, whom he had traced to the Arno’s bank, 
flashed upon the gazer’s mind; every doubt was 
dispelled; and, convinced that his sister’s betray- 
er was revealed to him, he forebore to press the 
paintul question, and anxious to shield the poor 
wanderer from the chilling atmosphere, he car- 


ried her into the scarcely less black abode of — 


her ancestors. Weary, faint, and exhausted, 
Eulalia gladly reclined upon the hard couch 
which had formed her brother’s bed. Agostino 
bent over her until she slumbered, stifling in her 
presence the agonizing thoughts which made 
his breast the haunt of demons. ‘The silent 
walls, witnesses of his wrongs, the faded and 
drooping lily before him, now fast sinking intoa 
premature grave, seemed to cry aloud tor ven- 
geance; and, as soon as the meek sufferer slept, 
he stole cautiously from the building, and plac- 
ing himself in a commanding situation, watched 
for the departure of Leone from {milda’s ban- 
quet. The day had dawned before the festive 
party sepsrated. The favoured lover lingered 
amid the last, and crosvsed the street alone. 
Agostino accosted him with a defiance. Appa- 
rently more grieved than surprised, Mirandola en- 
deavoured to soothe the enraged Ghibelline: 
but his frank and courteous manner added fuel 
to the flame. The fierce passions, so long 
smothered in Agostino’s tortured breast, blazed 
forth, and, compelled to draw in self defence, 
Leone at first only parried the attack of his ad. 
versary. D’ Alviano, unappeased, pressed upon 
him the more eagerly ; and, irritated by this de- 
termined hostility he became in turn the assail- 
ant. Blinded by rage, Agostino could not cope 
with the superior skill of his rival. His sword 
was shattered into fragments ; he was disarmed, 
and at the mercy of the ever victorious Guelph. 
Refusing to ask for life he rushed weaponless 
again to the attack. Mirandola cast a scornful 
glance upon the writhing madman before him. 
“Fool!” he exclaimed, “‘ hang or drown, I will 
not become thy executioner;” and, turning 
away, he had already gained an angle of the 
wall, and was passing out of sight. The wretch- 
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ed d’ Alviano, torn by a thousand conflicting 
emotions, though scarcely in possession of his 
senses, felt conscious of a fresh insult in the 
knight’s contempt. His glaring eyes caught a 
rusty dagger lying on the ground; he seized it 
—darted forward—made a desperate plunge, 
and Leone rolled a corse at his feet.—Scarcely 
was the blow struck before every vindictive 
feeling was buried in remorse. Agostino gazed 
upon the prostrate form and recoiled at the deed 


which his hand had perpetrated. Conscience- 


smitten, he remained paralyzed with horror, 
and rooted to the spot. From this horrible 
trance he was aroused by the screams of females. 
He looked up, Eulalia and Imilda Landini stood 
before him; the latter, still adorned in the splen- 
did habiliments which she had worn at the ball, a 
striking and melancholy contrast to the agony 
which convulsed her features, remained inactive, 


a living statue of despair; but Eulalia, kneeling . 


by the side of the body, drew out the deadly 
steel, and staunching the flowing blood with 
her veil, fruitlessly endeavoured to administer 
relief. The lamp of life was wholly extinct. 
** Agostino !” she cried, ‘‘ by what fatal accident 
has the noblest of the Florentine cavaliers per- 
ished? Alas, to his justice I might have appeal- 
ed, and all powerful in the seigniory, he would 
have forced his kinsman to repair my wrongs.” 
—** Speak!” exclaimed d’ Alviano; ** does not 
the destroyer of your peace lie there?””— Leone 
della Mirandola?”? returned Eulalia; ‘ Oh, 
no! no! he was the friend of the unprotected, 
the champion of the oppressed, overcoming by 
his generosity even the hatred [ bore him as the 
son of one through whom our father met a 
dreadful death.”—** And I have murdered him!” 
cried Agostino. A wild shriek burst from 1Imil- 
da’s lips. D’ Alviano, for Imilda’s sake, made a 
strong effort to overcome his feelings, and, relat- 
ing in hurried accents the supposed injury 
which had driven him to the commission of so 
foul a crime, entreated the Countess to extend 
her protection to his sister, when, by a volunta- 
ry surrender of his person to the hands of jus- 
tice, he should have suffered all the penalties 
imposed by the outraged laws.—‘‘ Fly!” ex- 
claimed Imilda, who, lingering after the depar- 
ture of Leone, with affectionate fondness, had 
been attracted to the spot by the clashing of 
swords. “Fly! there has been blood enough 
shed ; companions in misery, we will weep out 
the remainder of our lives together. While in 
a distant land, do thou by prayer and penitence 
strive to expiate this fearful deed.”’ 

Agostino found a grave in Palestine, and two 
veiled sisters of the convent of Santa Maria 
found a solace for their griefs in continual masses 
for the souls of the murderer and the murdered. 


It was economy and industry that placed the 
printer’s boy, Franklin, at the table of Kings, and 
rendered his name illustrious throughout the 
earth, as the friend and patron of Mankind! he 
who possesses either of them can never be poor ; 
he who posesses them both must inevitably be | 
rch and honoured. 
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ISADORE. 


In the church-yard of * * * *, there is a grave 
covered with a plain slab of white marble, with 
no other inscription than “ Isadore d’Ereillo, 
aged nineteen.’’ These few words speak histo- 
ries to the heart; they tell of a beautiful flower 
withered, far from its accustomed soil, in the 
spring-day of its blossom; they tell the fate of a 
young and unhappy stranger, dying in a foreign 
country, remote from every early association, 
her last moments unsoothed by affectionate soli- 
citude,—no tender voice, whose lightest sound 
breathed happy memories, no eye of fondness on 
which the fainting mourner might look for sym- 
pathy—her very ashes separated from their na- 
tive earth. 


‘¢ Might I not fancy myself a hero of fiction ?”” 
said Colonel Fitzallan, bending gracefully as he 
caught the small snow white hand which had 
just arranged his sling; ‘‘ Fair lady, henceforth 
I vow myself your true and loyal knight, and 
thus pledge my heart’s first homage!’’ pressing 
the yielding fingers gently to his lips. Alas! 
thought Isadore, while those eloquent interpre- 
ters of the feeling, a blush, sigh and smile, min- 
gled together, he loves not passionately as lL 
love, or he could not trifle thus; a light compli- 
ment was never yet breathed by love. Isadore 
was at that age when the deeper tenderness of 
woman first deepens the gaiety of childhood, 
like the richer tint that dyes the rose as it ex- 
pands into summer loveliness. Adored by her 
father, for she had her mother’s voice and look, 
and came a sweet remembrancer of his youth’s 
soul-warm dream of happiness, of that love 
whose joy departed ere it knew one clond of 
care, or one sting of serrow; a word of anger 
seemed to Don Fernando a sacrilege agamst the 
dead, and his own melancholy constancy gave a 
reality to the romantic imaginings of his child, 
She now loved Fitzallan with all the fervour of 
first excitement: she had known him under cir- 
cumstances the most aflecting, when the ener- 
gies and softer feelings of woman were ‘alike 
called torth; when the proud and fearless sol- 
dier became dependent on her he had protected; 
laid on the bed of sickness, far from the affec- 
tionate hands that would have smoothed, the 
tender eyes that would have wept over his pil- 
low. Isadore became his nurse, soothed with 
unremitting care the solitude and weariness of a 
sick room; and when again able to bear the fresh 
air of heaven, her arm was the support of her 
too interesting patient. With Fitzallan the day 
of romance was over; a man above thirty cannot 
enter into the wild visions of an enthusiastic 
girl; flattered by the attachment which Isadore’s 
every look betrayed, he trifled with her, regard- 
less or thoughtless of the young and innocent 
heart that confided so fearlessly. Love has no 
power to look forward—the delicious conscijous- 
ness of the present, a faint but delightful shadow 
of the past, from its eternity; the possibility of 
separation never entered the mind of his Span- 
ish love, till Fitzallan’s instant return to Eng- 
land became necessary. They parted with all 
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those gentle vows which are such sweet anchors 
for hope to rest on in absence—but alas, such 
frail ones! For a time her English lover wrote 
very regularly. That philosopher knew the hu- 
man heart, who. said, ‘‘ 1 would separate from 
my mistress for the sake of writing to her.’’ A 
word, a look, may be forgotten, but a letter isa 
lasting memorial of affection. The correspon- 
dence soon slackened on his part. Isadore tend- 
ing the last moments of a beloved parent, had 
not one thought for self; but when that father’s 
eyes were closed, and her tears had fallen on the 
grave of the companion of her infancy, the or- 
phan looked round for comfort, for consolation, 
and felt, for the first time, her loneliness and the 
sickness of hope deferred. Fear succeeded ex- 
pectation; fear, not for his fidelity, but his safe- 
ty: was he again laid on the bed of sickness, and 
Isadore far away? ‘She dwelt on this idea till it 
became a present reality; suspense was agony: 
at length she resolved on visiting England. She 
sailed, and after a quick voyage, reached the 
land; a wanderer seeking for happiness, which, 
like the shadow thrown by the lily on the water, 
still eludes the grasp. It was not thus in the 
groves of Arragon, she looked forward to the 
British shore; it was then the promised home of 
a beloved and happy bride. The day after her 
arrival in London, she drove to her agent’s (for 
her father during the troubles in Spain, had se- 
cured some property in the English funds,) 
hoping from him to gain some intelligence of the 
Colonel. Passing through a very crowded street, 
her coach becoming entangled in the press, oc- 
casioned a short stoppage. Gazing round in that 
mood, when, anxious to escape the impressions 
within, the eye involuntarily seeks for others 
without, her attention became attracted to an 
elegant equipage. Could she be mistaken?— 
never, in that form—it was surely Fitzallan!— 
Well she remembered that graceful bend, that 
air of protection with which he supported his 
companion. The agitated Spaniard just caught 
a glimpse of her slight and delicate figure, of 
eyes blue as a spring sky, of a cheek tinged 
with the blush of Aurora at sunset; and, ere 
her surprise allowed the power of movement, 
the carriage was out of sight. Her entrea- 
ties to be allowed to alight, being only at- 
tributed to fear, were answered by assurances 
that she was safe, Gradually becoming more 
composed, she bade the coachman inquire who 
lived in the house opposite—it was the name 
she longed to hear—Colonel Fitzallan. She re- 
turned homé, and with a tremulous hand traced 
a few lines, telling him how she had wept his si- 
lence, and entreating him to come and say she 
was still his own Isadore. The evening passed 
drearlily away; every step made the colour flush 
her cheek; but he came not. Was he indispen- 
sably engaged? Had he not received her note? 
any supposition but intentional delay, The next 
morning, the same fervid anxiety oppressed her: 
at length she heard the door open, and, spring- 
ing to the window, she caught the sight of a mili- 
tary man—she heard his step on the stairs—a 
gentleman entered, but it was not Fitzallan!— 
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had so loved, so trusted, had wedded another— 
the lady she saw the day before was his wife; 
and unwilling to meet her himself, he had charg- 
ed a friend to communicate the fatal intelli- 
gence. Edward B*** gazed with enthusiastic ad- 
miration on the beautiful creature, whose pale 
lip, and scalding tears, which forced their way 
through her long dark eye-lashes, belied the 
firmness her woman’s pride taught her to assume. 
Shame, deep shame, thought he, on the cold, the 
mercenary spirit which could thus turn the warm 
feelings of a fond and trusting girl into poisoned 
arrows, could thus embitter the first sweet flow 
of affection. He took her hand in silence—he 
felt that consolation in a case of this kind was 
but mockery. They parted, the one to despair 
over the expired embers, the other to nurse the 
first sparkles of hope. The next morning, scarce- 
‘ly aware what he was doing, or of the motive 
which actuated him, (for who seeks to analyze 
love’s earliest sensations?) Edward sought the 
abode of the interesting stranger. He found 
with her Colonel Fitzallan’s solicitor: that gen- 
tleman, suspicious of the warm feeling evinced 
by his friend for the fair Spaniard, had employ- 
ed a professional man; for he was well aware 
that the letters he had written would give Isa- 
dore strong claims upon him. He arrived at the 
moment when she first comprehended that her 
lover’s reason for wishing his letters restored, 
originated in his fear of a legal use being made 
ofthem. Her dark eyes flashed fire, her cheek 
burnt with emotion, her heart-beat became au- 
dible, as she hastily caught the letters, and 
threw them into the flames.’’ ‘* You have per- 
formed your mission,’’? exclaimed she, ‘‘ leave 
the room instantly.’? Her force was now ex- 
hausted, she sank back onthe sofa. The ten- 
der assiduities of Edward at length restored her 
to some degree of composure. I[t was luxury to 
have her feelings entered into; to share sorrow 
is to soothe it. She told him of hopes blighted 
forever, of wounded affection; of the heart sick- 
ness which had paled her cheek, and worn toa 
shadow her once symmetrical form. She hadin 
her hand a few withered leaves. ‘‘ It is,’’ said 
she, “the image of my fate, this rose fell from 
my hair one evening, Fitzallan placed it in his 
bosom; by moonlight I found it thrown aside, it 
was faded, but to me it was precious from even 
that momentary caress; I have to this day cher- 
ished it, Are not our destinies told by this flow- 
er? His was the bloom, the sweetness of love : 
my part was the dead and scentless leaves.’’— 
Edward now became her constant companion; 
she found in him a kind and affectionate bro- 
ther. At length he spoke of love. Isadore re- 
plied by throwing back her long dark hair with 
a hand whose dazzling whiteness was all that 
remained of its former beauty, and bade him 
look on her pale and faded countenance, and 
there seek his answer. ‘* Yes, I shall wed, but 
my bridal wreath will be cypress, my bed the 
grave, my spouse the hungry worm!’’ Edward 
gazed on her face, and read conviction; but still 
his heart clung to her with all the devotedness 
Too soon she learnt his mission; he whom she 
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of love, which hopes even in despair, and amid 
the wreck of every promise of happiness, grasps 
even at the unstable wave. One evening she 
leaned by a window, gazing fixedly on the glow- 
ing sky of a summer sunset: the rich colour of 
her cheek, which reflected the carnation of the 
west, the intense light of her soft but radiant 
black eyes, excited almost hope: could the hand 
of death be on what was so beautiful? For the 
first time she asked for her lute; hitherto, she 
had shrunk from the sound of music; Fitzallan 
had loved it; to her it was the knell of departed 
love. She waked a few wild and melancholy 
notes. ‘* These sounds,’’ sighed she, ‘‘ are to 
me fraught with tender recollections; it is the 
vesper hymn of my own country.’’ She mingled 
her voice with the tones, so faint, so sad, but se 
sweet, it was like the song of a spirit as the con- 
cluding murmur died away. She sunk back ex- 
hausted. Edward for awhile supported her head 
on his shoulder, at length he parted the thick 
curls from off her face, and timidly pressed her 
lip;—he started from their thrilling touch—it 
was his last kiss—Isadore had expired in his 
arms: 


THRE PILOT FISH. 


It has been asserted, says NT. Geoffrey, that the 
sharks have subject to their empire a very small fish, 
of the species of the gadus; that the latter precedes 
his master during his voyages, points out to him those 
places of the sea most abundant in fish, discovers to 
him the traces of the prey of which he is fondest; 
and that, out of gratitude for such signal services, the 
shark, notwithstanding bis voracity, lives in good intel- 
ligence with a companion so useful tohim. Natura- 
lists, alwayson their guard against the exaggerations 
of travellers, and not being able to conceive the mo- 
tives of such an association, have doubted the truth 
of these facts. It will, however, be seen, that they 
were wrong: the observations even which I have been 
able to make, are accompanied with circumstances 
which, perhaps, never occurred with so many details 
to any one but myself. , 

Inthe month of May, 1798, I was on board the Al- 

ceste frigate, between cape Bon and the Island of 
Malta. The sea was tranquil, and the passengers 
were much fatigued with the long duration of the 
calm, when their attention was attracted by a shark, 
which they saw advancing towards the vessel. It was 
preceded by its pilots, which kept ata pretty regular 
distance from each other, and from the shark. The 
two pilots, directed their course towards the poop of 
ihe vessel, inspected it twice from one end to the 
ther, and, after having satistied themselves that there 
was nothing which they couid turn to their advantage, 
resumed their former route. During the various 
raovements which they made, the shark never lost 
sight of them, or rather followed as exactly as if he 
had been dragged by them. 

He was no sooner descried than one of the sailors 
got ready a large hook, which he baited with bacon ; 
but the shark, and his companions, had already pro- 
ceeded to some distance, before the sailor had made 
all his preparations: he, however, threw the piece of 
vacon into the sea, at a venture. The noise occasion- 
cd by its fall was heard ata considerable distance. 
The travellers were astonished, and stopped. ‘The 
‘wo pilots then detached themselves, and went to ex- 
plore at the poop of the vessel. The shark, during 
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their absence, sported in a thousand ways at the sur- 
face of the water, turned himself on his back, then 
on his belly, and dived to a greater depth, but always 
re-appeared at the same place. When the two pilots 
came to the poop of the Alceste, they passed close to 
the bacon, and uo sooner observed it than they return- 
ed to the shark, with a greater velocity than they had 
advanced to it. When they reached him, the later 
continued his course. The pilots, one swimming on 
his right, and the other on his left, then made every 
exertion to get belore him. Scareely had they done 
so, when they suddenly returned, and then went back 
a second time to the poop of the vessel. They were 
followed by the shark, who was enabled, by the sagu- 
city of his companions, to perceive the prey destined 
for him. It hasbeen said, that the shark is endowed 
with a very delicate sense of smelling. I paid a great 
deal of attention to what took place on his approach- 
ing the bacon. It appeared to me that he did not dis- 
cover it till the momentit was pointed out to him by 
his guides: it was then only that he began to swim 
with greater velocity, or rather made a jump to seize 
it. He detached a portion of it, without being hook- 
ed; but, at the second attempt, the hook penetrated 
the left lip, by which means he was hoisted on board. 

It was not till the end of two hours, during which f 
was employed in anatomizing the shark, thatI began 
to regret that | had not observed more accurately the 
species which had devoted themselves so readily 
to the service of this voracious fish. 1 was assured 
that some of them might easily be procured, as it was 
certain they had not quitted the neighbourhood of the 
vessel; and afew minutes after 1 was presented with 
an individual, which I found to belong to the pilot, or 
sanfre des marins, and the gusterosteus of the na- 
turalists, 

It would, no doubt, be curious to enquire whatin- 
terest can induce animals, so different in their organi- 
zation, their size, and habits, to form a sort of asso- 
ciation ? Does the pilot fish, as M. Rose thinks, feed 
on the refuse of the shark ? and has it imposed on it- 
self the painful duties of domesticity, to find protec- 
tion and safety in the neighbourhood of so voracious 
an animal? 


FAREWELL. 
BY BYRON, 


He will return—but now the moments bring 
The time of parting with redoubled wing ; 

The why—the where—what boots it now to tell? 
Since all must end in that wild word—farewell ! 
List! ’tis the bugle—Juan shrilly blew— 

One kiss!—one more !—another! adieu ! 

She rose—she sprung—she clung to his embrace, 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face ; 
She dared not raise to his that deep blue eye, 
Which downcast drooped in tearless agony. 
Hark—peals the thunder of the signal gun! 

It told *twas sunset! 

Again—again—that form he madly press’d, 
Which mutely clasped, imploringly caress’d ! 
And tottering to his couch, his bride he bore, 
One moment gazed—as if to gaze no more! 
Felt—that for him, earth held but her alone, 
Kiss’ her cold forelhead—turn’d—is Conrad gone ? 
And is he gone? 

How oft that fearful question will intrude, 

*T was but an instant past,and here he stood! 
And now without the portal’s porch she rush’d, 
And then at length her tears in freedom gush’d ; 
Big, bright and tast, unknown to her they fell ; 
But still her lips retused to sead—farewell! 
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NEW YEARS’ DAY. 


The following is a graphic description of the man- 
ners and customs of our New-York neighbours, and 
so far as it tends to “ heal breaches, hush bickerings, 
and remove gradges,” it is worthy of all imitation. 


The first of January, though but slightly noticed in 
this quarter, is a day of peculiar festivity in New-York, 
where it seems to call forth extraordinary feelings of 
generosity and hospitality. The subjoined portion of 
a letter from a gentleman in this city, dated on the 2d 
Jan. turnishes a very sprightly picture of the usual 
customs and ceremonies pertaining to the occasion. 

** With the people of New York, who by the way, 
are more full of modions than even “ Boston folks,” a 
New Year’s call is a sovereign remedy for all old 
breaches, bickerings and grudges; and the parties com- 
mence good friends again, as if nothing had happened. 
An excellent fashion this, of good old Dutch origin, and 
worth all the new fashions that have been imported 
from Paris or London since the days of Wouter Van- 
T willer. 

On New Years’ day, there is no such thingas writing, 
or doing any thing else of consequence, in our city. 
Why sir, the people are stark mad. On the night 
previous, the boys exhibit symptoms of the mania, and 
the streets ring with the most unearthly noises till day 
break. In the morning, all is hushed and quiet as a 
country sabbath. You may see “a power” of beaux 
in dishabille, glidmg homeward with hurried step, from 
the barber’s or the friseur’s—and stores of chamber- 
maids, carefully bearing new-dressed curls and fresh 
perfumery from the head-quarters of fashion. 

At 11 o’clock, the grand campaign, or great farce, 
commences. The sofas are “wheeled round,” as 
Cowper hath it; and the ladies, old and young, in their 
best attire, and faces bright with expectation, take their 
stations in their most graceful (and gracious) attitudes. 
The tables and sideboards are uncovered, and display 
a wilderness of sweets and luxuries. Love-drops, 
kisses andl new-years’ cookeries stand foremost among 
the bon-bons and goodies. ‘The decanters sparkle with 
all sorts of wines and cordials, not forgetting Woyeau 
and .dmour-parfait ; while the whiskey-punch hisses 
most unpoetically at the fire. ‘he servant is stationed 
at the door, aud all is breathless expectation, till the 
jirst visiter makes his leg. ‘Good morning, Mrs. 
; the compliments of the season to you, 
madam—and to you, Miss Fidget—and to you, Miss 
Simper.”—* Thank’e, sir, much obliged t’ye, sir. 
Pray do us the favour to help yourself at the sideboard 
—or will you have a glass of hot whiskey-punch, sir?”’ 
*(Q, pray excuse me, ma’m. I remember iast New 
Year ; but ’twas very slippery walking then, you know, 
Miss Fidget.”—* Yes sir, | remember, particularly in 
the afternoon.” —* Do sir, take a kiss with your wine, 
they are very fresh and———” “ Thank’:, Miss 
Simper ; with your leave”—“O la! sir, you gentlemen 
are so rude !—I did’nt mean ”? « Bee pardon for 
iny mistake ; but ’tis too late now :—well then, Ili take 
one from the plate, to put under my pillow; they give 
one such delightful dreams, you know.” 

But time, paper, and your patience would fail me to 
do justice to the occasion. Suffice it to say—by mid- 
cay the streets assume a most animated appearance. 
From two to three, all is hurry and confusion :—gen- 
tlemen racing as for life, with memorandums in hand, 
and often nosing each other while examining the lists 
of unfinished business :”—carriages rattling, whips 
cracking, and street-bells vexer with ceaseless ringing. 
Towards evening, the bustle begins to subside; the 
exhausted beaux droop homeward with trembling 
knees and aching heads ; and happy is he who is mas- 
ter of the sublime axt of traverse sailing. The ladies 


venture to peep out at the windows, and shake their 
“ nodding plumes” to the passers by. And now comes 
the important business of investigating the list, and 
footing up accounts; for neter was miser more parti- 
cular to enter every cent of his outgoes, than the ladies 
to docket the name of every visitant. One exults at 
the length of her list, and shakes it in triumph at her 
rival across the way. Another frowns and sighs as she 
glances her eye over a meagre catalogue, or misses 
some desired name—and vows that the “ present 
generation possess not half the gallantry of their grand- 
fathers.’ Suchisa faint view of the peculiar festivi- 
ties of a new years’ day in the great city of Gotham.” 


SAGACITY OF ANIMALS. 


The Indian Ichneumon is a small creature, in ap- 
pearance between a weasel and a mungoose. It is of 
infinite use to the natives, from its inveterate enmity 
to snakes, which would otherwise render every foot- 
step of the traveller dangerous. The prools of the 
sagacity which Lhave seen in this little animal, says 
Mr, Percival, are truly surprising, and afford a beau- 
tilul instance of the wisdom with which providence 
has fitted the powers of every animal to its particular 
situation on the globe. This diminutive creature, on 
seeing a snake ever so large, will instantly dart on it, 
and seize it by the throat, provided he finds himself 
in an open place, where he hasan opportanity of run- 
ning to a certain herb, which he knows instinctively 
to be an antidote against the poison of the bite, if he 
should happen to receive one. Iwas present at an 
experiment tried, at Columbo, to ascertain the reality 
of this circumstance. The ichneumon procured for 
the purpose, was first shewn the snake ina close room. 
On being let down to the ground, he did not discover 
any inclination whatever to attack his enemy, but ran 
about the room to discover if there was any hole or 
aperture by which he might getout. On finding none, 
he returned hastily to his master, and placing himself 
in his bosom, could not by any means be induced to 
quit it, or face thesnake. On_ being carried out of the 
aa however, and laid down near his antagonist in 
an open place, he instantly flew at the snake, and soon 
destroyed it. He then suddenly disappeared for a few 
minutes, and again returned, as soon as he had found 
the herb and eatof it. This useful instinct impels the 
animal to have recourse to the herb on all occasions, 
where itis engaged with a snake, whether poisonous 
or not. The one employed in this experiment was of 
the harmless kind, and procured for the purpose. 


NEW SPECIES OF BRILLIANTS. 


At a ball in Calcutta, a lady remarkable for 
the splendour of her dressand ornaments, attract- 
ed the eyes of all the company on entering the 
ball room. Rows of brilliants, which threw 
around her a light like that of the fabulous car- 
buncles of the Arabian Nights, glittered down 
her dress, and eclipsed all the jewels in the room. 
When the other ladies, desirous of examining 
her sumptuous ornaments, drew near, and began 
to pry into the mystery, it was discovered that 
the ingenious fair one had imptisoned some 
hundreds of fire-flies in little bags of muslin, the 
ventus textiles of Petronius; and that proud to 
adorn so much beauty, they fluttered as she 
moved and gave her the appearance of being 
decked out with jewells of living fire.—London 
Weekly Review. 
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‘ 
THE VILLAGE BALL; 
OR ELLA’S BIRTH-DAY. 
« Nursed in the solitude of nature, she 
Became the soul of purity and grace, 
The mirror of its native loveliness.” 

The village bells rung a merry peal, the morn 
appeared bright as the hopes of youth, and not 
a face but shone with joyous gladness. Every 
one seemed full of business, some were seen go- 
ing to and fro, others were observed returning 
from the fields laden with the choicest flowers, 
while many a bashful maiden, full of joy and 
hope, sat gaily weaving a simple wreathe of 


jessamine. 


The village inhabitants were now attracted 
- by the rapid approach of a travelling carriage 
and four. It stopped at the principal inn, and a 
Stranger of imposing appearance alighted. It 
was easily seen that he was a person of conse- 
quence—the haughty, yet graceful dignity of 
his whole demeanour, spoke at once his rank, 
and even the courteous urbanity of his manner 
seemed to say, ** it is only condescension.” 

Addressing himself to his host, he enquired 
the reason of the bustle in the Village— 

** Why, your honour,” answered the Landlord, 
whose name was Merton, *‘ it is Miss Ella’s birth- 
day, and they are going to have a grand Ball.” 

‘* And who is Miss Ella?” asked the Stranger. 

“And have you not heard of Miss Ella 
Cleveland? she is the pride of our Village—be- 
loved by the young, and adored by the old, she 
is never seen, but admiration and blessings fol- 
low her footsteps.” 

‘* She must certainly be a prodigy of wonder,” 
sarcastically observed the Stranger, ‘* but I sup- 
pose, that joined to this perfection of mind she 
is old, and ugliness personified.” 

‘*Miss Ella Cleveland old and ugly! flay, now 
you do but banter me; why the sun never shone 
pon a lovelier creature, and as to age, this day 
she numbers but seventeen summers.” 

“ Aye, Lhad forgotten that to day, the village 
celebrates her birth—and so this peerless Ella is 
young, lovely, and amiable—is it so good Land- 
lord ?” | 

“1 do entreat you to see and judge for your- 
self,” replied Mr. Merton; “come this evening 
to the Mansion, and if you do not say Miss Ella 
is lovely as an angel, then never call me Land- 
lord again.” | 

‘* A fair offer ’pon honour,” cried the Stran- 
ger, whom we shall call Mr. Beverly,—*‘ and I 
accept the Cuauege—but will a Stranger be wel- 
come at the Mans'on—will I be considered an 

«intruder 
| 10 


“Ah! no, indeed, I’ll warrant you will be 
made welcome, the father of Ella Cleveland is 
famed for kind hospitality.” 

“Well, with your permission,” said Mr. Be- 
verly, ‘‘I will now retire to change my dress, 
for I must put on all my graces to do honour to 
this charming Ella,” 

That evening, the lights blazed in the mansion 
of Mr. Cleveland—the village maidens, bright 
with rosy health and cheerfulness, were throng- 
ing there—some attended by a gay and gallant 
youth, while others breathed a secret wish that 


they would appear pleasing in the eye of ** him. 


they loved best.” 
Athong the numerous visitants was our 
friend, Mr. Merton, and with him appeared the 
elegant Stranger, Mr. Beverly, who, advancing 
into the Hall, was presented to Mr. Cleveland, 
and received with mingled politeness and kind- 
ness. On entering the room, where the dancers 
were assembled, Mr. Beverly’s attention was ri- 
vetted on a lovely girl on whom he could not 
look without instant emotion. Her face and 
features were illumined with sweet expression, 
and there was in her countenance such sense 
and innocence united that it was impossible to 
behold without wishing toknow her. She was 
modestly attired in a white muslin dress—a 
white satin ribband bound her slender waist, and 
flowed to the ground, while a half blown rose 
was the sole and simple ornament of her head. 

‘* Merton, my wise Landlord,” cried Mr. Be- 
verly, *‘ vou have conquered—that lovely fe- 
male must be Ella, and no longer wonder at 
what you have said.” 

“‘ Ah! I knew your doubts would allend when 
you had seen her,” answered the delighted Mr. 
Merton, “but come shall I present you ?”” 

** Nay, one moment wait,”’ replied Mr. Bever- 
ly, for see,’ she is going to dance.” 

Ella, for it was indeed her, was now led up to 
the top of the dance. Her graceful form ap- 
peared all animation, and the enraptured Mr, 
Beverly followed her light footsteps thro’ all the 
mazes of the sprightly figure. When it had 
concluded, he turned to seek his good friend, 
the Landlord, whom he found in close conversa- 
tion with Mr. Cleveland. 

Upon Mr. Beverly expressing a wish to be in- 
troduced to Miss Cleveland, her father led him 
towards her. Ella received his compliments 
with a blush, but the intelligence which flashed 
from her dark and eloquent eye penetrated his 
heart, and he felt that to be beloved by Ella he 
would willingly resign rank, fortune, all. 

He spent a delightful half hour in conyersa- 
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tion with her, and was as much charmed with 
her mind as he had been by her lovely unaffect- 
ed manner. To sit beside her all the evening 
would have been the height of happiness, but 
Mr. Beverly knew that he could not hope to en- 
gross her attention from all the company, and 
ap he bowed to her with a regret he could 
illy disguise. 

Where was now all the lofty grandeur of the 
haughty Mr. Beverly ?—all had fled, all vanquish- 
ed by the unobtrusive graces of a village mai- 
den—he could scarcely credit the evidence of 
his own senses—and the proud Mr. Beverly, he 
who had scorned the noble and wealthy city 
belles, he, who had mingled in the gay and allur- 
ing circles of high birth and fashion, was now 
conquered by the resistless charms of innocent 
loveliness ! 

Such were his feelings, as he sat in total ab- 
straction, unmindful of all that passed around 
him, except only when Ella would occasionally 
address a few words to him, thenhe would 
start and look so conscious that Ella thought it 
was only common politeness made her wish to 
sit beside him and beguile his mind from pain- 
ful thoughts. 

“‘Come,”’ said she, playfully, “you must dance 
or I shall fear our mirth annoys you.” 

* And would Ella wish to see me happy ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” replied Ella, blushing at the 
tixed expression of his look, ‘*I would have all 
around me happy.” 

«So young, and artless, and yet so highly gift- 
ed,” exclaimed Beverly, gazing on her. 

‘‘ Nay,” said Ella, *‘ do not flatter, or I shall 
be compelled to run away from you.” 

She gave him a lively smile as she said this, 
and ere he could return an answer her hand 
was Claimed for the ensuing dance. We will 
not fatigue our readers with a longer detail of 
the festivités of the birth night Ball,—suffice it 
to say, that before its conclusion, Mr. Beverly 
really admired Ella more than he thought he 
could ever have admired woman, and upon his 
return to the Village Inn, that night, or rather 
next morning; he told Mr. Merton, that he “con- 
templated staying a few weeks in the Village, 
that he might have an opportunity of viewing 
the surrounding country.” 

«“ And perhaps the views around Cleveland 
Hall may be worth observing,” replied Mr. Mer- 
ton, with a good humoured but penetrating look. 

Mr. Beverly, rather embarrassed, answered 
simply, ‘‘ that the scenery was indeed sublime, 
and well worthy the attention of a traveller,”’ 

True,” said Merton, ‘and the beauty of its 
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fair inhabitants will repay the delay of a few 
days.” 

Mr. Beverly felt asa boy when caught in a 
fault. He coloured, stammered, and looked out 
at the window. Recovering, he coldly and 
proudly observed, “ that it could not be surpris. 
ing for any one to feel an interest for Miss Cleve. 
land.” | 

So saying,he abruptly left the room, and in 
the retirement of his chamber, reflected with 
anxiety on his recent acquaintance with Ella, 
and condemned his own folly in suffering his 
thoughts thus to dwell on a female whom he 
had beheld only in the glitter of a Ball room. 
He could not help recalling with pensiveness 
the time when he looked on female charms as 
he would have gazed on a beautiful flower, with 
admiration, but no interest, and he half determin- 
ed on “seeking safety in flight.”” But he found 
it impossible to come to this conclusion—the 
artless and interesting Ella seemed perpetu- 
ally before his eyes, and he sighed involuntarily 
as his heart told him that absence would have 
no effect in eradicating the impression that a 
simple unsophisticated child of nature has 
made. Ambition had once been the ruling 
principle of the gay, the high born Mr. Bever- 
ly—but love triumphed over ambition, and Mr. 
Beverly now thought thatto gain the undivided 
affection of Ella Cleveland, was his only and 
greatest wish. 

On his return to the dining room, the remains 
of agitation were still visible on his countenance, 
and he was unusually abstracted and pensive. 
All this could not escape the notice of his ob- 
serving landlord, who, however, thought it seri- 
ous enough to abstain from raillery. For this, 
Beverly thanked him in his heart and it increas- 
ed bis regard for his good landlord, which 
never afterwards was forgotten. 

And what were Ella’s thoughts respecting Mr. 
Beverly ’?—It is true she thought him a very 
pleasing man, and certainly the most elegant she 
had seen, but when her father rallied her on 
the handsome Stranger’s attentions, she parried 
his attacks. with playful composure. My reader 
must not suppose from this account, that Ella 
was cold or heartless—no, far from it—Ella was 
the most sensitive, and most gentle girl in the 
world—but she was not made up of romance— 
and tho’ the graceful Stranger had paid her more 
attention than he had shewn to others yet she 
considered it merely as a compliment to her 
birth day, and it is certain, if Mr, Reverly had 
left the Village, Ella would hav¢ forgotten she 
had ever seen him—but it is a 4 certain, that it 
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was with no displeasure she saw him soon after 
dinner advancing towards the house. 

She met him at the door with a frank and un- 
embarrassed air—Mr. Beverly felt painfully con- 
fused at first, but Ella’s playful sweetness reas- 
sured him ;—he soon regained his usual ease and 
after spending a delightful evening with Ella, 
and her father, he returned to his lodgings, 
more and more convinced that with Ella alone 
he could enjoy happiness. 


Several weeks passed in a sticcession of calm 
and delicious pleasure. Mr. Beverly daily visit- 
ed Ella; her presence was to him the home of 
love and joy, and those peaceful days were often 
closed by an evening stroll in the still and de- 
lightful hour of summer twilight. The decisive 
question indeed had not passed—he feared pre- 
cipitation, and dreaded the possibility of awak- 
ing from his enchanting dream, but the smile 
that lighted up his features when she addressed 
him, was too apparent to be mistaken—and the 
deepening of the rose on Ej}la’s cheek, when- 
ever he appeared soon revealed the tale that 
her pure and guileless heart was all’his own. 


He at last came to the resolution of confessing 
the secret of his heart, and Ella received the 
avowal with a timid blush—she spoke not, but 
the ineffuble softness and innocence of the smile 
she gave him, spoke in sweeter language than 
words could tell all that he could wish. The 
marriage soon after took place—and it was pro- 
nounced by all, who saw the bride, that she had 
never looked more lovely. Mr. Merton declared 
himself the happiest of the happy—and her 
Father embraced her with tears of joy, of pride, 
and approbation. 


They spent a few days of uninterrupted bliss 
at Cleveland Hall. Ella gave a splendid ball to 
the loved companigns of her youthful sports, ere 
she accompanied Mr. Beverly to the metropolis, 
and such was the winning sweetness of her 
smiles, and resistless kindness of her manner, 
that her delighted friends declared, in the joy 
of their hearts, ‘*that the elegant Mrs. Beverly 
still retained the lovely simplicity of Ella Cleve- 
land.” MARIA. 


ALL FOR THE BEST. 


“ As all the rivers upon the face of the globe, how- 
ever circuitous they may be in their progress, and 
however opposite in their course, yet meet at last in 
the ocean, and there contribute to increase the mass 
af waters: so all the seemingly discordant events in 
the life of agood man are made to preserve, upon 
the wholean unerring tendency to his good, and to 
coneur and conspire for promoting it at the last.” 
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CROSSING THE ALPS. 


Long before day-break we were roused from 
our beds, and found the morning, theugh it was 
only in the month of October, excessively cold. 
It is always so on the north side of the higher 
Alps. The winter sun rarely penetrates there 
with its lukewarm rays, and the wind, in all sea- 
sons, comes there with a chillness which it gathers 
from the glaciers before it descends into the val- 
leys. I could scarcely imagine in what way we 
were to escape through the mountains which en- 
closed us on every side. How were we to pass 
over those lofty ridges, whose peaks were more 
than two thousand feet in height? Their showy 
tops glittered like immense suns, whilst their 
bases were wrapped in dark gloom, here and 
there illumined by a straggling ray of light. 


My travelling companions were an uninterest- 
ing set of persons, who looked upon their journey 
as a fatiguing business, and were eager to arrive 
at their destinations. One was bound for Flor- 
ence, where he expected a situation in the tax- 
office; another, for Genoa, where he meant to 
apply for emplgyment in the excise;—two mili- 
tary men, whoMNad been on a furlough in conse- 
quénce of their wounds, @ere in terror lest they 
should arrive at their regiments too late for pro- 
ceeding with them to join the grand army. After 
passing over several smaller mountains, we ar- 
rived at a defile, through which we beheld Mont 
Cenis, whose summit rose through the clonds 
which hung around its sides. This was the last 
that remained to be passed before our arrival at 
Turin. The beautiful road which has since been 
made for heavy carriages, did not at that time 
exist. Ours had been taken to pieces at Lansie- 
bourg, where we were furnished with about 
twenty mules, to transport us, our baggage, and 
the pieces of the diligence.—Each mule was hung 
round by five or six tinkling bells; the noise of 
our caravan may be easily fancied. It was neces- 
sary for us to pass the mountain by a rugged 
path, often running between two abysses of such 
depth, that the slightest false step of the mube 
was sure to dash both animal and rider into pieces. 
Such accidents, however, rarely happen. They 
place their cautious feet in almost the very same 
tracks which their predecessors have trodden for 
ages. The traveller need not hold the bridle, 
except to steady himself in the saddle. It might 
be fatal if he attempted to direct the mule, who 
is much better acquainted than he is with the 
path.—Equally dangerous would it be, if he sul- 
fered his terrors to agitate him, when, in turning 
a sharp angle, he sees the head of the beast over , 
one precipice, and his hinder feet just on the edge 
of another. 

We endeavoured by gaiety to dissipate alarm; 
marching along in files, we made the mountains 
echo with our songs. The waterfalls, the woods, 
defiles, and vallies repeated the cadences; It is 
surprising that no instances should have occurred 
of robbers taking advantage of these passes, ren- 
dered so favorable to their purposes, by the ob- 
scurity of the defiles, and the embarrassmeats of 
the traveller. Our march extended into the night, 
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when we were in the middle of the perilous career. 
—In proportion as we ascended, the severity of 
the cold increased to a degree almost intoler- 
able. These wild regions, surrounded by eternal 
snows, are subject to cold blasts, sudden storms, 
and frequent avalanches. The latter happen 
generally in the months of May and June, when 
the snow begins to melt: they are dangerous, not 
only to individuals, but likewise to whole villages. 
The whirlwinds are less rare, and take place in 
the winter months. They sweep away the snows 
from the summits and sometimes blind the tra- 
veller. They fill up the guifs and make them 
level with the contiguous heights, so that the 
unwary traveller often loses his life-by mistaking 
the route. On the top of the mountain a cannon 
has been placed, for the purpose of indicating to 
travellers the approach of these fearful storms, 
and to enable them to gain the shelter of the sta- 
tions which have been constructed in different 
parts of the road. When the blasts are over, the 
persons who occupy the canteens wander about 
im search of any unfortunate travellers who may 
have lost their way. On Mount St. Bernard, this 
benevolent duty is performed by sagacious dogs, 
who are trained up to this duty. 


We continued to ascend for an hour and a half 
to the summit of Mont Cenis, and the whole party 
sidpped at the Great Cross. 
summit, I do not wish to lead the reader into any 
mistake: it is a summit only in relation to the 
point of our departure, that is to say, it is the 
highest part of the whole road. Still it is not 
more than half way up the mountain, whose sides, 
peak, and needles, ascend to a height nearly 
equal to that which we had already mounted. 
Some travellers and scholars have asserted that 
it was by Mont Cenisthat Hannibal entered Italy. 
This is one of the obscurities of history which 
never can be cleared up. If, however, it were 
true, that from the height of the Alps the Car- 
thagenian soldiers beheld the beautiful plains of 
Italy, all the probabilities would be in favour of 
Mount Viso, the only one of all the Alps, from 
the Col-de-Temde to the Venetian Alps, which 
affords a practicable place whence Italy, that is 
to say Piedmont, could be discerned. At every 
other place it is impossible to march along the 
raed steep outside. Within the mountains it is 
less difficult to follow the course of the valleys, 
which, though considerably above the level of the 
sea, are nevertheless shut out from any extensive 
prospect by the lofty ledges which surround them. 


After ashort stay we passed on. I do not envy 
the people of the Grand Cross their habitation. 
They consist of a family, and are condemned for 
nine or ten months of the year to live in the midst 
of frost, snow, and ice.—Although much higher 
than any parts of France or Italy, yet they lose 
sight of the sun two or three hours earlier each 
day. Still, though surrounded by ice, they may, 
in certain parts of Mont Cenis, behold flowers 
and butterflies in all seasons. Spots of verdure, 
hedged round with snow, are not unfrequent, and 
the lake on one of the platforms of the mountain, 
remains unfrozen for half the year. 


By using the word | 


A REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIER. 

On the 18th Dec. Mr. Sprague presented to 
Congress the petition of John Blake, a revolu- 
tionary officer, who entered the service in April, 
1775; who was in the battles of Long Island, 
Haarlem Heights, East Chester, White Plains, 
Trenton, Saratoga, Stillwater, Stony Point, be- 
sides a score of skirmishes. The following is an 
extract from the petition: 

**When in Jerseys, 1 captured several small de- 
tachments of refugees, which so irritated their 
commander, Colonel Delanca, that he offered a 
reward of sixty guineas to any person who might 
bring me to him, dead or alive. Gen. Washing- 
ton, then at Crumpond, in the state of New York, 
wrote me a letter to repair to his quarters. When 
I arrived, he says, ‘ Friend Blake, L inave a plea- 

sant tour of duty for you, which is to take a de- 
tachment of men, and make Colonel Delanca and 
his guard prisoners. I have heard he has oflered 
a bounty for you; therefore I give you this op- 
portunity to retaliate.’ Accordingly, the follow- 
ing night, I repaired to his quarters; but before 
I arrived I took two of his men, who gave me 
the countersign by which means I was enabled to 
take the sentinels without alarming the guard. | 
found the door bolted, and went to the window, 
where I saw several officers playing at cards, one 
of them inquired, What was trumps! 1 immedi- 
ately answered, Black Jack of the fifth regi- 
ment! at the same time ordering the window to 
be broken. The guard of 36 men and 6 officers 
were made prisoners, but the Colonel was absent 
and escaped. 

‘‘T have at last attained my 74th year, with- 
out receiving the compensation due for my servi- 
ces, and have lately had the misfortune of having 
one of my arms. broken; yet [ am under the ne- 
cessity, even debilitated and disabled as I am, of 
laboring to support life. But soon will the vital 
spark expire, and free my country from my press- 
ing importunities. Shall Congress be reproached 
with partiality? Why then do some who served 
only nine months receive their pensions for as 
many years, whilst others, because they have by 
persevering industry obtamed a scanty pittance, 
are remanded from their country’s generosity? | 
sincerely hope that while she so liberally rewards 
meritorious foreigners, who entered the service 
at the eleventh hour, she will not be unmindful 
of the free born sons of America, who bore the 
heat and burthen of the day. My countrymen, 
I reckon upon your justice and generosity.’’ 

THE FAMILY OF LESSEVILLE. 


There is no family I believe of which the ti- 
tles of nobility have had a motive as interesting 
to the hearts of good Frenchmen, as that of Le 
Clerc de Lesseville. 

In 1590, at the moment when Henry tie 
Fourth was preparing to give the celebrated 
battle of Ivy, in Normandy, the five battalions 
of Swiss, who formed the most considerable 
part of his troops, threatened to pass over to the 
enemy if they were not paid immediately the 
arrearages Which were due tothem. The king 
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who had no money, wasin the greatest perplexi- 
ty, when Sully told him, that there lived ata 
litle distance from there, an excellent woman, 
the widow of a tanner, very rich, with whom he 
had lodged, and whom he believed he knew well 
enough, not to doubt that she was ready to make 
a sacrifice in his cause of all her fortune, which 
was in ready money.—‘‘ Very well, let us go 
there together, (answered Henry)—but I do not 
wish to bé known, and do not name me.’’ 

They departed with but a small suite, left 
their people at a distance, and both entered the 
house of the widow Le Clerc, who on seeing 
them, ran to Sully, and asked him, with the most 
lively impatience for news of his good king.— 
** Alas!’ said he, **this good king is very unfortu- 
nate. Obliged to. give a battle, on which de- 
pends the fate of his crown, he will be infallibly 
vanquished because he has not money, and the 
Swiss, who are his principal force, declare that 
they will turn their arms against him if he does 
not pay them what he owes.” ‘ And how much 
does he owe them?” “A very considerable 
sum. ‘Two hundred thousand francs.” 

** What, is it no more than that? Ah how 
happy lam!” She opened precipitately a closet, 
and threw with vivacity some sacks of gold and 
silver onthe ground. ‘* There they are, the 
two hundred thousand francs—it is all my for- 
tune—but it is the best use that 1 can make of 
it. Carry that to our good king, and tell him 
that the poor widow has again had a moment 
of happiness in her life.”’ At these words Hen- 
ry, who could no longer restrain his emotion, 
threw his arms around her neck, made himself 
known, carried away the money, promising 
never to forget so signal a service; paid the 
Swiss; was victorious; and soon after found 
himself seated tranquilly on the throne of his 
ancestors. [lis first cure was to send for the 
widow Le Clerc, whom he embraced anew, re- 
turned her money, gave to her the fief of Lesse- 
ville, and an office of counsellor to the parliament 
ror her son, with letters of nobility the most 
flattering, which repeated in detail, the history 
of this fact. 

The estate of Lesseville remained in this fa- 
mily tll1790; but all the revolution left them, 
was the title which nobility conferred, and the re- 
membrance of the glorious action of their ances- 
tor. 


THE TIGER HUNT. 


The following extract from the ‘Colonial Agent’s 
ihary,’? istaken from the November number of the 
African Repository, an interesting publication, issued 
monthly, from the office of the American Coloniza- 
Society at Washington. 

May 8, 1827.—Several Tigers of the Leopard 
srecies, had multiplied their depredations in and about 
Monrovia, to such an extent as to become an intolera- 
hle nuisance to the settlement. Dogs, ducks, fowls, 
coats, and even bullocks, had been destroyed by them 
insuch numbers asto have very much thinned these 
useful domestic animals in the settlement. ‘lhe Ti- 
ver himself, for it was long supposed that these rava- 
sesswere committed by one only of these formidable 
creatures, has been often encvuutered in the streets 
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and sometimes atan early hour in the night, by the 
settlers, but without offering violence on the one hand, 
or making a precipitate retreat on the other. Are- 
ward was at length offered by the inhabitants, to the 
Congo settlers, decidedly the best hunters in the colo- 
ny, to destroy him. ‘They accordingly provided them- 
selves with loaded muskets, and other arms, and 
sought an occasion to encounter him. It was not till 
the night of the day above stated, that this occasion 
offered. One of them perceiving from the gestures 
of adomestic monkey he kept, that the tiger was 
near, tied the monkey on the outside, went into the 
house himself, and opening his shutter, awaited his 
approach. He soonappeared. Horace fired his mus- 
ket, of which part of the contents cut a hind foot of 
the animal entirely off, and the rest wounded him se- 
verely iu the thigh. Unfortunately there was no more 
ammunition in the house. | 

The tiger setting up a loud cry, expressive of the 
most ferocious rage and bitterest pain, remained the 
whole night in the enclosure, and completely block- 
aded all access and egress, to and from the house, in 
which the afirighted Horace proceeded to fortify him- 
self by every means in his power. Atthe dawn of 
day the wounded animal retired sullenly intoa thicket 
about a third of a mile distant from the place where 
he had spent the night. He left his track marked 
with blood, and with the almost inevitable effects of 
his wrath and sufferings. Several green saplings, of 
the hardest wood, andtwo anda half inches in dia- 
meter, were literally gnawed, or rather from the ap- 
pearance of the stumps, bitten off at three or four 
gripes of his powerful jaws. A company of about 
twenty men, armed with muskets, cutlasses, and bay- 
onets, went in pursuit of him at half past five in the 
morning. Several native Africans, who were ac- 
quainted with the perilous nature of the enterprize 
and the habits of the animal, pursued, stripped quite 
naked, and advised the rest to follow their example. 
But their advice was disregarded. The cordon of 
hunters approached the retreat of the tiger much 
sooner than their expectations—and the first notice of 
their arrival was given by the animal himself, who 
raised a tremendous roar, of a peculiar note, of which 
the character was beyond expression ferocious, and 
its effects appalling to the stoutest heart, and rushed! 
upon the line. 

He passed the first man, who happened to be one 
who had prudently divested himself of his clothes but 
assailed the second, who was.too much disconcerted 
to use his musket, or even to retain it. He madea 
few unsuecessful strokes with his cutlass, grappled 
with his enemy, and fell. This was, Louis Fernandez, 
a native of Aux Cayes, and bred a sailor. It is be- 
lieved that the animal made three desperate plunges 
at Fernandez, at each inflicting a deep wound—when 
Hlorace, who chanced to stand next in the line, ap- 
proached, and deliberately shot him through the 
should. . Fernandez had throttled him so deter- 
minedly, that the wounded animal might have found 
some difficulty in disengaging himself, had not Louis’ 
inclination in the matter coincided withhisown. He 
was in an instant back to the covert and silent. For 
what reason the whole company now made their way, 
or at what speed they came back to town, they have 
never informed me. But totheir credit, they brought 
off the wounded man, whose wounds in his head, 
shoulder, and arms, were found to be very deep and 
painful, but not dangerous, 

But the hunt was not abandoned at this stage.— 
Having recruited their number, aod better armect 
themselves than before, the party returned in good or « 
der towards the field of danger at 8 o’clook. Hari 
discharged several muskets at random, towards the 
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thicket where the tiger was supposed to lie concealed, 
he darted out the second time, with the same incred- 
ible velocity, and raising the same terrific roaring ery 
as before. His object appeared to be to break the 
cordon, and effect his escape, His aim was directed 
at one of the party who was nearest at the moment, 
D. George, from Philadelphia—whom he succeeded 
in disarming of his musket, and dashing to the ground 
in an instant. George had the presence of mind to 
draw his cutlass, and the good fortune to use it with 
some effect. Inthe mean time the Savage animal had 
fastened his fangs upon George’s legs, one of which 
was quite bitten through below the knee. An Afri- 
can youth approached with a cutlass, and several bul- 
lets were shot through the Tiger at the same instant, 
—and just in time to save his antagonist from the most 
terrific laceration. Happily the shot injured none of 
the hunters, and the whole party returned at 9 in 
moderate triumph, bringing the dead animal ona pole 
earried by six men,followed by the wounded man on 
atlitter. The latter has suffered considerable pain, 
«nd is still confined— but his wounds are not expect- 
ed to prove dangerous. | 
THE SURGEON’S DAUGHTER. 
BY WALTER SCOTT. 
Extracted from the new Novel—“ The Canongate.” 
Richard Middlemas had been left by an un- 
known person, in his infancy, under the guar- 
dianship of Dr. Grey, (in whose house he was 
horn,) residing in a village called by the author 
Middlemas, in Scotland. At the period of the 
selected incident, he had become of age, and re- 
ceived from his faithful and benevolent protector 
the money appropriated by his grandfather, Mon- 
cada, for his use when that period arrived.— 
Stimulated by avarice and undefined ambition, 
and the villamy of af>rmer companion, now 
figuring as a recruiting officer of the East India 
Company, he is inveigled into that service, and 
led oif to their depot in the Isle of Wight. Here, 
in order to effect the premeditated robbery, he is 
seduced into intoxication and stupefaction by the 
insidious mingling of opiates in his drink, and in 
that state he is thrown into the military hospital, 
stripped of all, by his false friend, and left in the 
hope of his falling a victim to the prevailing con- 
tagion. Sir Walter gives a very vivid descrip- 
tion of this pandemonium of pestilence and vice, 
of insanity and drunkenness, in which he is dis- 
covered by his former fellow student and unsuc- 
cessful rival in the aflections of Menie Grey, 
the Surgeon’s Daughter, and heroine of the 
piece. His preserver, (now a surgeon in the 
service,) by obtaining his removal into a more 
comfortable apartment, saves him from falling a 
victim to the pestilence. He had by the reco- 
very of the children of the superintending gene- 
ral, Witherington, from the small pox then preva- 
lent, secured his fervent gratitude, which he mag- 
nanimously uses for the benefit of his former 
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friend, by endeavouring to effect his discharge, 
but owing to the difficulty experienced by the 
company in getting recruits, fails in obtaining it, 
The conversation, however, developes to the 
General, that the applicant for his bounty is his 
abandoned son. A lieutenant’s commission, and 
ample out-fit for India, is provided by his still un 
kriown father. Middlemas, grateful for his boun- 
ty, urges his desire to express his gratitude m 
person to his benefactor, which, on Hartley’s 
solicitation, is granted, when the fatal eclair 
cissement takes place. 


The evening before he was to set sail for the 
Downs, where the Middlesex lay ready to weigh 
anchor, the new lieutenant was summoned by 
Winter to attend him to the General’s residence, 
for the purpose of being mtroduced to his pa- 
tron, to thank him at once, and to bid him fare- 
well. On the road, the old man took the liber- 
ty of schooling his companion concerning the re- 
spect which he ought to pay to his master, ‘* who 
was, though a kind and generous man as ever 
came from Northumberland, extremely rigid in 
punctiliously exacting the degree of honour 
which was due.’”’ 

While they were advancing towards the house, 
the General and his wife expected their arrival 
with breathless anxiety. They were seated ina 
superb drawing-room, the General behind a large 
chandelier, which, shaded opposite to his face, 
threw all the light to the other side of the table, 
so that he could observe any person placed 
there, without becoming the subject of obserya- 
tion in turn. On a heap of cushions, wrappetlle 
a glittering drapery of gold and silver muslins, 
mingled with shawls, a luxury which was then a 
novelty in Europe, sate, or rather reclined, his 
lady, who, past the full meridian of beauty, re- 
tained charms enough to distinguish her as a 
very fine woman, though her mind seemed oc- 
cupied by the deepest emotion. 

** Zilia,’’? said her husband, ‘‘ you are unable 
for what you have undertaken—take my advice 
—retire—you shall know all and every thing 
that passes—but retire. To what purpose should 
you cling to the idle wish of beholding for a mo- 
ment a being whom you can never again look 
upon!’ 

‘«* Alas!’? answered the lady, ‘‘ and is not your 
declaration, that I shall never see him more, a 
sufficient reason that I should wish to see him 
now—should wish to imprint on my memory. the 
features and the form which I am ‘never again to 

behold while we are in the body? Do not, my 
Richard, be more cruel than was my poor father, 
even when his wrath was in its bitterness. He let 
me look upon my infant, and its cherub face 
dwelt with me, and was my comfort, among the 
years of unutterable sorrow in which my youth 
wore away.’ 

“It is enough, Zilia—you have desired this 
boon—I have granted it—and, at whatever risk, 
my promise shall be kept. But think how much 
depends on this fatal secret—your rank and e3- 
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{imation in society——my honour is interested that 
that estimation should remain uninjured. Zilia, 
the moment the promulgation of such a secret 
gives prudes and scandal-mongers a right to 
treat you with scorn, will be fraught with unut- 
terable misery, perhaps with bloodshed and death, 
should a man dare to take up the rumour.’’ 

«¢ You shall be obeyed, my husband,’’ answer- 
ed Zilia, ‘‘ in all that the frailness of nature will 
permit.—But oh, God of my fathers, of what clay 
hast thou fashioned us, poor mortals, who dread 
so much fhe shame which follows sin, yet repent 
so little for the sin itself!’? In a minute after- 
wards steps were heard—the door opened—Win- 
ter announced Lieutenant Middlemas, and the 
unconscious son stood before his parents. 

Witherington started involuntarily up, but im- 
mediately constrained himself to assume the easy 
deportment with which a superior receives a de- 
pendent, and which, in his own case, was usu- 
ally mingled with a certain degree of hauteur.— 
The mother had less command of herself. She 
too sprung up, as with the intention of throwing 
herself on the neck of her son, for whom she had 
travailed and sorrowed. But the warning glance 
of her husband arrested her, as if by magic, and 
she remained standing, with her beautiful head 
and neck somewhat advanced, her hands clasped 
together, and extended forward in the attitude 
of motion, but motionless, nevertheless, as a 
marble statue, to which the sculptor has given 
all the appearance of life, but cannot impart its 
powers. So strange a gesture and posture might 
have excited the young officer’s surprise; but the 
lady stood in the shade, and he was so intent in 
looking upon his patron, that he was scarce 
even conscious of Mrs. Withermgton’s presence. 

‘Tam happy in this opportunity,’’ said Mid- 
dlemas, observing that the General did not 
speak, ‘‘ to return my thanks to General With- 
erington, to whom they never can be sufficiently 
paid.’ 

The sound of his voice, though uttering words 
so indifferent, seemed to dissolve the charm 
which kept his mother motionless. She sighed 
deeply, relaxed the rigidity of her posture, and 
sunk back on the cushions from which she had 
started up. Middlemas turned a look towards 
her at the sound of the sigh, and the rustling of 
her drapery. The general hastened to speak. 

‘*My wife, Mr. Middlemas, has been unwell 
of late—your friend, Mr. Hartley, might mention 
t to you—an affection of the nerves.”’ 

Mr. Middlemas, was, of course, sorry, and 
concerned, 

‘We have had distress in our family, Mr. 
Middlemas, from the ultimate and heart-break- 
ing consequences of which we have escaped by 
the skill of our friend, Mr. Hartley. We will be 
happy if it is in our power to repay a part of of 
“ligations in services to his friend and protege, 
Mr. Middlemas.”’ 

lam only acknowledged his protege, then, 
ought Richard; but he said, * Every one must 
envy his friend, in having had the distinguished 
good fortune to be of use to General Withering- 
ton and his family.” 


**You have received your commission, I pres 
sume. Have you any particular wish or desire 
respecting your destination ?” 

‘-No, may it please your Excellency,” am 
swered Middlemas, ‘‘ I suppose Hartley would 
tell your Excellency my unhappy state—that I 
am an orphan, deserted by the parents who cast 
me on the wide world, an outcast, about whom 
nobody knows or cares, except to desire that I 
should wander far enough, and live obscurely 
enough, not to disgrace them by their connex- 
ion with me.” | 

Zilia wrung her hands as he spoke, and drew 
her muslin veil closely around her head, as if to 
exclude the sounds which excited her mental 
agony. 

“Mi, Hartley was not particularly communi- 
cative about your affairs,” said the General ; 
‘«nor do I wish to give you the pain of entering 
into them. WhatI desire to know, is, if you are 
pleased with your destination to Madras ?” 

‘* Perfectly, please* your Excellency—any 
where, so that there is no chance of meeting the 
villain Hillary.”’ 

‘* Oh! Hillary’s services are too necessary in 
the purlieus of Saint Giles’s, the Lowlights of 
Newcastle, and such 4ike places, where human 
carrion e picked up, to be permitted to go 
to India. wever, to show you the knave has 
some grace, there are the notes of which you 
were robbed. You will find them the very same 
papers which you lost, except a small sum 
which the rogue had spent, but which a friend 
has made up, in compassion for your suffer- 
ings.” Richard Middlemas sunk on one knee, 
and kissed the hand which restored him to inde- 
pendence. 


** Pshaw the General, you area silly 


young man;” but he withdrew not his hand from 
his caresses. ‘This was one of the occasions on 
which Dick Middlemas could be oratorical. 

‘*O, my more than father!” he said, ‘* how 
much greater a debt do J owe to you than to the 
unnatural parents who brought me into this 
world by their sin, and deserted me through 
their cruelty !” 


Zilia, as she heard these cutting words, 
flung back her veil, raising it on both hands till 
it floated behind her like a mist, and then giv- 
ing a faint groan, sunk down ina swoon, Push- 
ing Middlemas from him with a hasty move- 
ment, General Witherington flew to his lady’s 
assistance, and carried her in his arms, as if she 
had been a child, into the ante-room, where an 
old servant waited with the means of restoring 
suspended animation, which the unhappy hus- 
band too truly anticipated might be useful.— 
These were hastily employed, and succeeded in 
calling the sufferer to life, but in a state of men- 
tal emotion that was terrible. 

Her mind was obviously impressed by the last 
words which her son had uttered.—** Did you 
hear him, Richard !” she exclaimed, in accents 
terribly loud, considering the exhausted state of 
her strength—‘* Did you hear the words? It 
was Heaven speaking our condemnation by the 
voice of our Own “ But do not fear, my 
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Richard, do not weep! I will answer the thun- 
der of-Heaven with its own music.” 

She flew to a harpsichord which stood in the 
room, and, while the servant and master gazed 
on each other, as if dgubting whether her senses 
were about to leave her entirely, she wandered 
over the keys, producing a wilderness of har- 
mony, composed of passages recalled by memo- 
ry, or combined by her own musical talent, until. 
at length her Voice and instrument united in one 
of those peemncent hymns in which her youth 
had praised her Maker, with voice and harp, like 
the Royal Hebrew who composed it. ‘The tear 
ebbed insensibly from the eye which she turned 
upwards—her vocal tones, combining with those 
of the instrument, rose to a pitch of brilliancy 
seldom attained by the most distinguished per- 
formers, and they sunk into a dying ¢adence, 
which fell never again to arise,—for the song- 
stress had died with her strain. 

The horror of the distracted husband may be 
conceived, when all efforts to restore life proved 
totally ineffectual. Servants were despatched 
for medical men—Hartley, and every other who 
could be found. The General precipitated him- 
self into the apartment they had so lately left, 
@ and in his haste ran against Middlemas, who, at 
the sound of the music from the adjoining apart- 
ment, had naturally approached nearer to the 
door, and, surprised and startled by the sort of 
clamour, hasty steps and confused voices which 
ensued, had remained standing there, endea- 
vouring to ascertain the cause of so much disor- 
der. | 

The sight of the unfortunate young man 
wakened the General’s stormy passions to fren- 
zy. He seemed to recognise his son only as the 
cause of his wife’s death. He seized him by the 
collar, and shook him violently as he dragged 
him into the chamber of mortality. 

*©Come hither,” he said, “thou for whom a 
life of lowest obscurity wa#too mean a fate— 
come hither, and look on the parents whom thou 
hast so much envied—whom thou hast so often 
cursed. Look at that pale emaciated form—a 
figure of wax, rather than flesh and blood—that 
is thy mother—thatis the unhappy Zilia Monca- 
da, to whom thy birth was the source of shame 
and misery, and to whom thy ill-omened pre- 
sence has now brought death itself. And be- 
hold me!’’—he pusned the lad trom him and 
stood up erect, looking well-nigh in gesture and 
figure the apostate spirit he described—* Be- 
hold me!” he said,—‘‘ see you not my hair 
streaming with sulphur, my brow scathed with 
lightning ?—I am the Arch-Fiend—I am the fa- 
ther whom you seek—I am the accursed Rich- 
ard Tresham, the seducer of Zilia, and the father 
of her murderer !” 

Hartley entered while this horrid scene was 
passing. All attention to the deceased, he in- 
stantly saw, would be thrown away; and under- 
standing, partly from Winter, partly from the 
tenor of the General’s frantic discourse, the na- 
ture of the disclosure which had occurred, he 
hastened to put an end, if possible, to the fright- 
ful and scandalous scene which had taken place. 
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Aware how delicately the General felt on the 
subject of reputation, he assailed him with re- 
monstrances on such conduct, in presence of so 
many witnesses. But the mind had ceased to 
answer to that once powerful key-note. 

**f care not if the whole world hear my sir 
and my punishment,” said Witherington. ‘It 
shall not be again said of me, that 1 fear shame 
more than I repent sin. I feared shame only for 
Zilia, and Zilia is dead '” 

‘* But her memory, General—spare the me. 
mory of your wife, in which the character of 
your children 1s involved,” 

‘*1 have no children!” said the desperate 
and violent man. ‘*My Reuben is gone to hea- 
ven, to prepare a lodging for the angel who has 
now escaped from earth in a flood of harmony, 
which can only be equalled where she is gone. 
The other two cherubs will not survive their 
mother. I shall be, nay, I already feel myself s 
childless man.” 

* Yet Lam your son,” replied Middlemas, in 
a tone sorrowful, but at the same time tinged 
with sullen resentment—‘‘ Your son by your 
wedded wife. Pale as she lies there, I call upon 
you both to acknowledge my rights, and all who 
are present to bear witness to them.” 

**Wretch!” exclaimed the maniac father, 
*€ canst thou think of thine own sordid rights in 
the*midst of death and frenzy ? My son !—thou 
art the fiend who hast occasioned my wretched- 
ness in this world, and who will share my eter- 
nal misery in the next. Hence from my sight, 
and my curse go with thee !” 

His eves fixed on the grouad, his arms folded 
on his breast, the haughty and dogged spirit of 
Middlemas yet seemed to meditate reply. But 
Hartley, Winter, and other by-standers interfer- 
ed, and forced him from the apartment. As 
they endeavoured to remonstrate with him, he 
twisted himselt out of their grasp, ran to the 
stables, and seizing the first saddled horse that 
he found, out of many that had been @ haste got 
ready to seek for assistance, he threw himsel! 
on its back, and rode furiously off. Hartley was 
about to mount and fellow him; but Winter 
and the other domestics threw themselves 
around him, and implored him not to desert 
their unfortunate master at a time when the in- 
fluence which he had acquired over him might 
be the only restraint on the violence of his pas- 
sions. 

“ He had a coup de soleil in India,” whispered 
Winter, ‘‘ and is capable of any thing in his fits. 
These cowards cannot control him, and I am old 
and feeble.” 

Satisfied that General Witherington was 4 
greater object of compassion than Middlemas, 
whom besides he had no hope of overtaking, 
and who, he believed, was safe in his own keep- 
ing, however violent might be his present emo- 
tions, Hartley returned where the greater emer 
gency demanded his immediate care. 

He found the unfortunate General contending 
with the domestics, who eudeavoured to pre; 
vent his making his way to the apartment where 
his children slept, and exclaiming furiously 
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“ Rejoice, my treasures—rejoice !—He has flea 
who would proclaim your father’s crime, and 
your mother’s dishonour !—He has fled, never to 
return, whose life has been the death of one 
parent, and the ruin of another !—Courage, my 
children, your father is with you—he will make 
his way to you through an hundred obstacles.” 

The domestics, intimidated and undecided, 
were giving way to him, when Adam Hartley 
approached, and placing himself before the un- 
happy man, fixed his eye firmly on the Gene- 
ral’s, while he said in alow but stern voice— 

Madman, would you kill your children ?”’ 

The General seemed staggered in his resolu- 
tion, but still attempted to rush past him. But 
Hartley, seizing him by the collar of his coat on 

each side, ** You are my prisoner,” he said, 
**T command you to follow me.” 

“Ha! prisoner, and for high treason? Dog, 
thou hast met thy death !” 

The distracted man drew a poignard from his 
bosom, and Hartley’s strength and resolution 
might not perhaps have saved his life, had not 
Winter mastered the General’s right hand, and 
contrived to disarm him. 

‘Tam your prisoner then,” he said; ** use 
me civilly—and let me see my wife and chil- 
dren.” 

‘*You shall see them to-morrow,” said Hartley; 
** follow us instantly, and without the least re- 
sistance.” 

General Witherington followed like a child, 
with the air of one who is suffering for a cause 
in which he glories. 

**f am not ashamed of my principles,” he 
said—‘* I am willing to die for my king.” 

Without exciting his frenzy, by contradicting 
the fantastic idea which occupied his imagina- 
tion, Hartley continued to maintain over his pa- 
tient the ascendancy he had acquired. He 
caused him to be led to his apartment, and beheld 
him suffer himself to be put to bed. Admj 
tering then a strong composing draught, 
causing a servant to sleep in the room, he 
watched the unfortunate man till dawn of morn- 
ing. 

General Witherington awoke in his full sen- 
ses, and apparently conscious of his real situa- 
tion, which he testified by low groans, sobs and 
tears. When Hartley drew near his bedside, he 
knew him perfectly, and said, ‘* Do not fear me 
—the fit is over—leave me now, and see after 
yonder unfortunate. Let him leave Britain as 
soon as possible, and go where his fate calls him, 
and where we can never meet more. Winter 
knows my ways, and will take care of me.” 

Winter gave the same advice. ‘I can an- 
swer,” he said, “for my master’s security at 
present; but in Heaven’s name, prevent his 
ever meeting again with that obdurate young 
man ! 


Middlemas (as the narrative continues) had ar- 
tivedsat Madras, assumed his military duties, de- 
veloping in stronger lights the follies and vices of 

/his character. Construing an expression of his 
¢gmmanding officer into a personal insult he chal- 


lenges him to single combat, kills him, and is con- 

sequently obliged to flee the British government, 

and seeks a refuge in the territories and service of 
a native prince. Here a lapse of important inc+ 

dents takes place, for some three or four years, 

when Hartley, who had also accompanied the 

furces in his medical capacity, with joy, surprise, 
and deep concern, meets Menie Grey at a party. 

From a brother officer, he is informed, that she 

appears there as the protegee of a Mrs. Montre- 
ville, an Amazonian, the widow of a Swiss in the 

French service, who had fallen in defence of a 
fortress of Pondicherry, which was supposed to 

have been betrayed by his wife to Hyder Naig, 

the assailant. She is styled in the tale Begum 

Mootee Mahul, a title conferred upon her by Hy- 
der Ali—An explanation takes place between 
Miss Grey and her still faithful friend, Hartley, in 
which she informs him of the death of her father, 
her consequent trials, and the receipt of a pene- 
tential letter from Middlemas, for his past of- 
fences, and urging her coming to India, for the 
consummation of their vows under the auspices 
of his improved fortunes. Hartley informs her 
of the reported vicissitudes of his present career, 
which she, in the purity of her own heart, dis- 
credits, and declares her fixed determination to 
pursue her journey j:to the interior to fulfil her 
early and most unha,hy foxedges of love. Prior 
to her departure, however, circumstances arising 
between her and her ill-assorted matron occur, 
induces a suspicion of some foul intention, which 
she privately conveys by a note to Hart]gy.— 
This awakens a!! his watchful zeal, and de- 
termines, in despite of the admonitions of his 
friends, to undertake a perilous journey to Se- 
ringapatam, the imperial city of Hyder, and 
throw himself upon the justice of that rflited 
tyrant for the preservation of his still beloved 
Menie. The truth is, that diseuised 
in the habit of a slaveg toot Mra. 


Montreville, oti 
General,) is wit t Via 


doned to the lowest deptl 
cludes with her to offer the pure, faithful 
and single hearted Menie Grey, to appease 
the jealousy of his protectress, and promote his 
own views of avarice, a victim to the young 
prince Tippoo, to be repaid by the appointment 
of the infamous Middlemas to the government of 
the rich city of Bangalore. Hartley arrived at 
Seringapatam, his sole hope and dependence of 
an interview with the Sultan or Nawaub, as he 
is called, resting upon the agency,of Barak el 
Hadgi, a poor Fakir, an Indian priest, who, 
while sojourning at Madras, was cured of dis- 
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ease by the skill of Hartley, and who was said 
to possess an influence with the Sultan. With 
extreme difficulty, as a christian, combatting the 
superstitious and disdainful feelings of the bigo- 
try of the East, he at length obtains an interview 
with the grateful Fakir, in the presencc of an ap- 
parent patriarch of his caste. We now arrive at 
the denoument of the tale:— 


Tue twilight darkened into night so fast, that 
it was only by his white dress that Hartley could 
discern his guide, as he tripped along the splen- 
did Bazaar of the city. But the obscurity was 
80 far favourable, that it prevented the incon- 
venient attention which the natives might other- 
wise have bestowed upon the European in his 
native dress, a sight at that time very rare in 
Seringapatam. 

The various turnings and windings through 
which he was conducted, ended in a small door 
in a wall, which, from the branches that hung 
over it, seemed to surround a garden or grove. 

The postern opened on a tap from his guide, 
the slave had entered, and Hartley had prepared 
‘to follow, but stepped back, as a gigantic Afri- 
can brandished at his head a scimitar three fin- 
gers broad. The young slave touched his coun- 
tryman with a rod’which he held in his harid, 
and it seemed as if the touch disabled the giant, 
whose arm and weapon sunk instantly. Hartley 
entered without further opposition, and was 
now in a grove of mango ‘fees, through which 
an infant moon wa? (ling faintly amid the 
murmur of waters, th. ut song of the night- 
ingale, and the odours of the rose, yellow jessa- 
mine, orange and citron flowers, and Persian 
Narcissus. Huge domes and arches, which 
were seen imperfectly in the quivering light, 
seemed to intimate the neighbourhood of some 
sacred edifice, where the Fakir had doubtless 
taken up his residence. 

Hartley pressed on with as much haste as he 
coul@ and entered a side-door and narrow vault- 
ed passage, at the Cy of which was another 
door.—Here Ms guide stopped, but pointed and 
made indications th@™ the European should en- 
ter. Hartley did so, and found himself in a 
small cell, such as we have formerly described, 
wherein sat Barakel Hadgi, with another Fakir, 
who, to judge from the extreme dignity of a 
white beard, which ascended up to his eyes on 
each side, must be a man of great sanctity, as 
well as importance. 

Hartley pronounced the usual salutation of 
Salam Alaicum in the most modest and reveren- 
tial tone; but his former friend was so far from 
responding in their former strain of intimacy, 
that, having consulted the eye of his old com- 
panion, he barely pointed to a third carpet, 
upon which the stranger seated himself cross- 
legged after the country fashion, and a profound 
silence prevailed for the space of several mi- 
nutes. Hartley knew the Oriental customs too 
well to endanger the success of his suit by pre- 
cipitation. He waited an intimation to speak. 
At length it came, and from Barak. 
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When the pilgrim Barak,” he said, dwelt 
at Madras, he had eyes and a tongue; but now 
he is guided by those of his father, the holy 
Scheik Haliben Khaledoun, the superior of his 
convent.” 

This extreme humility Hartley thought incon- 
sistent with the affectation of possessing supe. 
rior influence, which Barak had shewn while at 
the Presidency ; but exaggeration of their own 
consequence is a foible common to all who find 
themselves in a land of strangers. Addressing 
the senior Fakir, therefore, he told him in as 
few words as possible the villainous plot which 
was laid to betray Menie Grey into the hands of 
the Prince Tippoo. He made his suit for the 
reverend father’s intercession with the Prince 
himself, and with his father the Nawaub, in the 
most persuasive terms.—The Fakir listened to 
him with an inflexible and immovable aspect, 
similar to that with which a wooden saint regards 
his eager supplicants. There was a second 
pause, and, after resuming his pleading more 
than once, Hartley was at length compelled to 
end it for want of matter. 

The silence was broken by the elder Fakir, 
who, after shooting a glance at his younger com. 
panion by a turn of the eye, without the least 
alteration of his head or body, said, ** ‘The un- 
believer has spoken like a poet. But does he 
think that the Nawaub Khan Hyder Ali Behau- 
der will contest with his son Tippoo the Victo- 
rious, the possession of an infidel slave?” 

Hartley received at the same time a side 
glance from Barak, as if encouraging him to 
plead his own cause. He suffered a minute to 
elapse, and then replied— 

“The Nawaub is in the place of the Prophet, 
a judge over the low as well as high. Itis 
written, that when the Prophet decided a con- 
troversy between the two sp~rrows concerning 
a grain of rice, his wife Fatima said to him, 
‘Doth the Missionary of Allah well to bestow 
his time in distributing justice on a matter so 
slight, and betwixt such despicable litigants?’ 
—‘ Know, woman,’ answered the Prophet, ‘ that 
the sparrows and the grain of rice are the crea- 
tion of Allah. ‘They are not worth more than 
thou hast spoken; but justice is a treasure of 
inestimable price, and it must be imparted by 
him who holdeth power, to all who require it at 
his hand. The Prince doth the will of Allah, 
who gives it alike in small matters as in great, 
and to the poor as well as to the powerful. ‘To 
a hungry bird, a grain of rice is as a chaplet of 
pearls to a sovereign.—I have spoken.” 

“ Bismallah !—Praised be God ! he hath spok- 
en like a Moullah,” said the elder Fakir, with 4 
little more emotion, and some inclination of his 
head towards Barak, for on Hartley he scarcely 
deigned to look. 

“The lips have spoken it which cannot lie,” 
replied Barak, and there was again a pause. 

It was once more broken by Scheik Hali, who, 
addressing himself directly to Hartley, demand- 
ed of him, “ Hast thou heard, Feringi, of aught 
of treason meditated by this Kafr, (or infidel, ) 


; against the Nawaub Behauder?” 
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«“ Out of a traitor cometh treason,”’ said Hart- 
ley; “but, to speak after my knowledge, lam 
not conscious of such design.” 

‘‘ There is truth in the words of him,” said 
the Fakir, ‘‘ who accuseth not his enemy save 
on his knowledge. The things thou hast spok- 
en shall be laid before the Nawaub ; and as Al- 
lah and he will so shall the issue be. Meantime, 
return to thy Khan, and prepare to attend the 
Vakeel of thy government, who is to travel 
with dawn to Bangalore, the strong, the happy, 
the holy city. Peace be with thee !—lIs it not 
so my son?” 

Barak, to whom this appeal was made, replied, 
“Even as my father hath spoken.” 

Hartley had no alternative but to arise and 
take his leave with the usual phrase, ‘*‘ Salam— 
God's peace be with yout” 

His youthful guide, who waited his return 
without, conducted him once more to his Khan, 
through by-paths which he could not heave found 
out without pilotage. His thoughts were in 
the meantime strongly engaged on his late inter- 
view. He knew the Moslem men of religion 
were not implicitly to be trusted. The whole 
scene might be a scheme of Barak, to get rid of 
the trouble of patronizing a European in a deli- 
cate affair ; and he determined to be guided by 
what should seem to confirm or discredit the in- 
timation which he had received. 

On his arrival at the Khan he found the Vakeel 
of the British government in a great bustle, 
preparing to obey directions transmitted to him 
by the Nawaub’s Dewan, or treasurer, directing 
him to depart the next morning with break of 
day for Bangalore. 

lie expressed great discontent at the order, 
and when Hartley intimated his purpose of ac- 
companying him, seemed to think hima fool for 
iis pains, hinting the probability that Hyder 
meant to get rid of them both by means of the 
freebooters, through whose countries they were 
to pass with such a feeble escort. This fear 
crave way to another, when the time of departure 
came, at which moment there rode up about two 
hundred of the Nawaub’s native cavalry. The 
Sirdar who commanded these troops behaved 
with civility, and stated that he was directed to 
attend uponthe travellers, and to provide for 
‘their safety and convenience on the journey; 
out his manner was reserved and distant, and the 

Vakeel insisted that the force was intended to 
prevent their escape, rather than for their pro- 
tection. Under sach unpleasant auspices, the 
journey between Seringapatam and Bangalore 
was accomplished in two days and part of a 
third, the distance being nearly eighty miles. 
On arriving in view of this fine and populous 
city, Bangalore, they found an encampment al- 
ready established within a mile of its walls. It 
vccupied a tope or knoll, covered with trees, 
and looked full on the gardens which Tippoo 
had created in one quarter of the city. The 
rich pavillions of the principal persons flamed 
with silk and gold; and the spears with gilded 
points, or poles supporting gold knobs, display- 
ed numerous little banners, inscribed with the 


name of the Prophet. This was the camp of 
the Begum Moote Mahul, who with a smal 
body of her troops, about two hundred men, 
was waiting the return of Tippoo, under the 
walls of Bangalore. Their private motives for 
desiring a meeting, the reader is acquainted 
with; to the public the visit of the Begum had 
only the appearance of an act of deference, 
frequently paid by inferior and subordinate 
princes to the patrons whom they depend upon, 

These facts ascertained, the Sirdar of the Na- 
waub took up his own encampment within sight 
of that of the Begum, but at about half a mile’s 
distance, dispatching to the city a messenger to 
announce to the Prince Tippoo, so soon as he 
should arrive, that he had come hither with the 
English Vakeel. 

‘he bustle of pitching a few tents was soon 
over, and Hartley, solitary and sad, was left to 
walk under the shade of two or three mango 
trees, and looking to the displayed streamers of 
the Begum’s encampment, to reflect that amid 
these insignia of Mahomedanism Menie Grey 
remained, destined by a profligate and treacher- 
ous lover to the fate of slavery to a heathen ty- 
rant. The consciousness of being in her vicinity 
added tothe bitter pangs with which Hartley 
contemplated her situation, and reflected how 
little chance there appeared of his being able to 
rescue her by the mere force of reason and jus- 
tice, which was all he could oppose to the self. 
ish passions of a voluptuary tyrant. <A lover of 
romance might have meditated some means of 
effecting her release by force or address, but 
Hartley, though a man of courage, had no $pi- 
rit of adventure, and would have regarded as 
desperate any attempt of the kind. 

His sole gleam of comfort arose from the im- 
pression which he had apparently made upon 
the elder Fakir, which he could not help hop- 
ing might be of some avail to him. Buon one 
thing he was firmly resolved, and that was, not 
to relinquish the cause he had engaged in whilst 
a grain of hope remained. He had seen in his 
own profession a quickening and a revival of 
life in the patient’s eye, even when glazed ap- 
parently by the hand of death; and he was 
taught confidence amidst moral evil by his suc- 
cess in relieving that which was physical only. 

While Hartley was thus meditating, he was 
roused to attention by a heavy firing of artille- 
ry from the high bastions of the town; and 
turning his eyes in that direction, he could see 
advancing, on the northern side of Bangalore, 
a tide of cavalry, riding tumultuously forward, 
brandishing their spears in all different atti- 
tudes, and pressing their horses toa gallop. The 
clouds of dust which attended this vanguard, 
for such it was, combined with the smoke of the 
guns, did not permit Hartley to see distinctly 
the main body which followed: out the appear- 
ance of howdawed elephants and royal banners 
dimly seen through the haze, plainly intimated 
the return of Tippoo to Bangalore ; while shouts 
and irregular discharges of musketry, announc- 
ed the real or pretended rejoicing of the inhab- 
itants. The city gates received the living tor- 
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rent, which rolled towards them; the clouds of 
smoke and dust were soon dispersed, and the 
horizon was again restored to serenity and si- 
lence. 

The meeting between persons of importance, 
more especially of royal rank, is a matter of 
very great consequence in India, and generally 
much address is employed to induce the person 
receiving the visits to come as far as possible to 
meet the visiter. From merely rising up or 
going to the edge of the carpet, to advancing 
to the gate of the palace, to that of the city, or, 
finally, to a mile or two on the road, is all sub- 
ject to negotiation. But Tippoo’s impatience to 
possess the fair European induced him to grant 
a much greater degree of courtesy than the Be- 
gum had dared to expect, and he appointed 
his garden adjacent to the city walls, and indeed 
included within the precincts of the fortifica- 
tions, as the place of their meeting; the hour 
noon, on the day succeeding his arrival ; for the 
natives seldom move early in the morning, or 
before they have broken their fast. This was inti- 
mated to the Begum's messenger, by the Prince 
in person, as, kneeling before hig, he presented 
the nuzzur, (a tribute consisting of three, five, 
or seven gold Mohurs, always an odd number, ) 
, and received in exchange a Khelant, or dress of 
honour. The messenger, in return, was eloquent 
in describing the importance of his mistress, her 
devoted veneration for the Prince, the pleasure 
which she experienced on the prospect of their 
motakul, or meeting, and concluded with a more 
modest compliment to his own extraordinary 
talents, and the confidence which the Begum 
reposed in him. He then departed; and orders 
were given that on the next day all should be in 
readiness, for the Sowarree,a grand procession, 
when the Prince was to receive the Begum as 
his honoured guest at his pleasure house in the 
gardens. 

Long before the appointed hour, the rendez- 
vous of Fakirs, beggars and idlers, before the 
gate of the palace, intimated the excited expcc- 
tations of those who usually attend processions; 
while a more urgent set of mendicants, the cour- 
tiers, were hastening thither on horses or ele- 
phants, as their means aftorded, always in a 
hurry to shew their zeal, and witf& a speed pro- 
portioned to what they hoped or feared. 

At noon precisely, a discharge of cannon, 
placed in the outer courts, as also of matchlocks 
and of small swivels, carried by camels, (the 
poor animals shaking their long ears at every 
discharge,) announced that Tippoo had mount- 
ed his elephant. The solemn and deep sound of 
the naggra, or state drum, borne upon an ele- 
phant, was then heard like distant discharges of 
artillery, followed by a long roll of musketry, 
and was instantly answered by that of numerous 
trumpets and tom-toms, (or common dr:ms,) 
making a discordant, but yet a martial din. The 
noise increased as the procession traversed the 
outer courts of the palace in succession, and at 
length issued from the gates, havibg at their 
head the Chobdars, bearing silver sticks and 
chubs, and shouting, at the pitch of their voices, 
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the titles and the virtues of Tippoo, the great, 
the generous, the invincible—strong as Rustan, 
just as Noushirvan—with a short prayer for his 
continued health. 

After these came a confused body of men on 
foot, bearing spears, matchlocks, and bannerg 


‘and intermixed with hcrsemen, some in com- 


plete shirts of mail, with caps of steel under 
their turbans, some in a sort of defensive ar. 
mour, consisting of rich silk dresses, rendered 
sabre-proof by a stuffed with cotton. These 
champions preceded the Prince, as whose body- 
suards they acted. It was not till after this 
time that Tippoo raised his celebrated Tiger-re- 
giment, disciplined and armed according to the 
European fashion. Immediately before the 
Prince, came, on a small elephant, a hard-faced, 
severe-looking man, by office the distributor of 
alms, which he flung in showers of small copper 
money among the Fakirs and beggars, whose 
scrambles to collect them seemed to augment 
their amount; while the grim-looking agent of 
Mahomedan charity, together with his elephant, 
which marched with half angry eyes, and its 
trunk curled upwards, seemed both alike ready 
to chastise those whom poverty should render 
too importunate. 

Tippoo himself next appeared, richly appa- 
relled, and seated on an elephant, which, carry- 
ing its head above all the others in the proces- 
sion, seemed proudly conscious of superior dig- 
nity. The howdaw or seat, which the prince 
occupied, was of silver embossed and gilt, hav- 
ing behind a place for a confidential servant, 
who waved the green chowry, or cow-tail, to 
keep off the flies ; but who could also occasional- 
ly perform the task of spokesman, being well 
versed in all terms of flattery and compliment. 
The caparisons of the royal elephant were of 
scarlet cloth, richly embroidered with gold. Be- 
hind Tippoo came the various courtiers and of- 
ficers of the household, mounted chiefly on ele- 
phants, all arrayed in their most splendid attire, 
and exhibiting the greatest pomp. 

In this manner the procession advanced down 
the principal street of the town, to the gate of 
the royal gardens. The houses were ornament- 
ed by broadcloth, silk shawls, and embroidered 
carpets of the richest colours, displayed from 
the verandahs and windows; even the meanest 
hut was adorned with some piece of cloth, so 
that the whole street had a singularly rich and 
rorgeous appearance. 

This splendid procession having entered the 
royal gardens, approached, through a long ave- 
nue of lofty trees, a chabootra, or platform of 
white marble canopied by arches of the same 
material, which occupied the centre. It was 
raised four or five feet from thé ground, cover- 
ed with white cloth and Persian carpets. In the 
centre of the platform was the musnud, or state 
cushion of the Prince, six feet square, compos 
ed of crimson Velvet, richly embroidered. By 
especial grace, a small low cusbion was placed 
on the right of the Prince, for the occupation of 
the Begum. In front of this platform was 4 
square tank, or pond of marble, four feet deep, 
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and filled to the brim with water as clear as 
chrystal ; having alarge jet or fountain in the 
middle, which threw up a column @f it to the 
height of twenty feet. , 


The Prince Tippoo had scarcely dismounted 
from his elephant, and occupied the musnud, or 
threne of cushiens, when the stately form of 
the Begum was seen advancing to the place of 
rendezvous. The elephant being left at the 
gate of the gardens opening into the country 
opposite to that by which the procession of Tip- 
poo had entered, she was carried in an open Lt- 
ter, richly ornamented with silver, and borne on 
the shoulders of six black slaves. Her person 
was as richly attired as silks and gems could ac- 
complish, 

Richard Middlemas, as the Begum’s general 
or Buckshee, walked nearest to her litter, in a 
dress as magnificent in itself as it was remote 
from all European costume, being that of a 
Banka, or Indian courtier. His turban was 
of rich silk and gold, twisted very hard, 
and placed on one side of his head, its ends 
hanging down on the shoulder. His mustachoes 
were turned and curled, and his eye-lids stamed 
with antimony. The vest was of gold brocade, 
with a cammerband, or sash, around his waist, 
corresponding to his turban. He carried in his 
hand a large sword, sheathed in a scabbard of 
crimson velvet, and wore around his middle a 
What thoughts 
he had under this gay attire, and the bold bear- 
ing which corresponded to it, weuld be fearful 
to unfold. His least detestable hopes were per- 
haps those which tended to save Meme Grey, 
by betraying the Prince who was about to con- 
fide in him, and the Begum, at whose mter- 
cession Tippoo’s confidence was to be re- 
posed. 

The litter stopped as it approached the tank, 


on the opposite side of which the Prince was 


seated on his musnud. Middlemas assisted the 
Begum to descend, and led her, deeply veiled 
with silver muslin, towards the platform of mar- 
ble. The rest of the retinue of the Begum fol- 
‘owed in their richest and most gaudy attire, all 
males, however ; nor was there a symptom of 
woman being in her train, except that a close 
‘itter, guarded by twenty black slaves, having 
their sabres drawn, remained at some distance 
ina thicket of flowering shrubs. 


When Tippoo Saib, through the dim haze 
which hung over the waterfall, discerned the 
splendid train of the Begum advancing, he arose 
from his musnud, so as to receive her near the 
foot of his throne, and exchanged greetings with 
her upon the pleasure of the meeting, and ne 
quiries after their mutual health. He then con- 
ducted her to the cushion placed near to his 
own, while his courtiers anxiously showed their 
politeness in accommodating those of the Be-; 
gum with places upon the carpets around, where 
they all sat down cross-legged—Richard Middle- 
mas Occupying a conspicuous situation. 
“The people of inferior note stood behind, 


2nd amongst them was the Sirdar of Hyder Ali, 
il 


with Hartley and Madras Vakcel. It would be im- 
possible to describe the feelings with which 
Hartley recognized the apostate Middlemas, and 
the Amazonian Mrs. Montreville. ‘Lhe sight of 
them worked up his resolution to make an ap- 
peal against them in full Durbar, to the justice 
which Tippoo was obliged to render to ail those 
who should complain of injuries. In the mean- 
while, the Prince, who had hitherto spoken in 
alow voice, while acknowledging, it is to be sup- 
posed, the services and the fidelity of the Be- 
gum, now gave the sign to his attendant, who 
said in’an elevated tone, ** Wherefore, and to 
requite these services, the mighty Prince, a' 
the request of the mighty Begum, Moote Mo- 
hul, beautiful as the’ moon, and wise as ‘lie 
daughter of Giamschid, hath decreed to take 
into his ‘service the Buckshee of her armies, 
and to invest him, as one worthy of ail confi- 
dence, with the keeping of his beloved capital 
of Bangalore.”’ 


The voice of the crier had scarce ceased, 
when it was answered by one as loud, which 
sounded from the crowd of by-standers, “Cursed 
is he who makes the Robber Leik his treasurer, 
or trusteth the lives of Moslemsh to the com- 
mand of an apostate!” 

With unutterable satisfaction, yet with trem- 
bling doubt and anxiety, Hartley traced the 
speeeh tothe elder fakir, the companion of 
Barak. ‘Tippoo seemed not to notice the inter- 
ruption, which passed for that of some mad de- 
votee, to whom the Moslem princes permit 
great freedoms. ‘The Durbar, therefore, recov- 
ered from their surprise: and, in answer to th¢ 
proclamation, united in the shout of apblaadl 
which is expected to attend every annunciation 
of the royal pleasure. 


Their acclamation had no sooner ceased than 
Middlemas arose, bent himself before the mus- 
nud, and in a set speech, declared his unwor- 
thiness of such high honour as had now been 
conferred, and his zeal for the Prince’s service, 
something remained to be added, but his speech 


faltered, his limbs shook, and his tongue seem- 


ed to refuse its office. 


The Begum started from her seat, though 
contrary to etiquette, and said, asif to supply 
the deficiency in the speech of her officer, **My 
slave would say, that in acknowledgment of so 
great an honour conferred on my Buckshee, I 
am so void of means, that I can only pray your 
highness will deign to accept a lilly from Fran- 
gistan, to plant within the recesses of the secret 
garden of thy pleasures. Let my Lord’s guards 
carry yonder litter tothe Zenana.”—~ 

A female scream was heard, as, at a signal 
from Tippoo, the guards of his Seraglio advanc- 
ed to receive the ,closed litter from the atten- 
dants of the Begum. The voice of the old Fakir 
was heard louder and sterner than before.— 
‘*Cursed is the Prince who barters justice for 
lust! He shall die in the gate by the sword of 
the stranger.” 

‘* This is too insolent!” said Tippoo. “ Drag 
forward that Fakir, and cut his robe into 
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| tatters on his back with your chabouks.”*— | conferred onthe son. What thou hast promised, 
i But a scene ensued like that in the hall of | that do thou proceed to make good.” 

Seyd. All who attempted to obey the command | The ceremony of investiture was therefore 

of the incensed despot fell back from the Fakir, | re-commenced, by which the Prince Tippoo 

| as they would from the angel of death. He flung | conferred on Middlemas the important govern- 

ai his cap and ficticious beard on the ground, and | ment of the city of Bangalore, probably with 

t the incensed CORE SNCS of Tippoo was sub-| the internal resolution, that since he was him. 

p. dued in an instant, when he encountered the | self deprived of the fair European, he would 

5 stern and awful eye of his father. A sign dis-*| take an early opportunity to remove the new 

missed him from the throne, which Hyder him- | Kijledar from the charge; while Middlemas ac- 

.—lUrhvwOae self ascended, while the officious menials hasti- cepted it with the throbbing hope that he might 
mp ly disrobed him of his tattered cloak, and flung yet outwit both father and son. The deed of 3 | 
Bi on him a robe of regal splendour, and placed on | investiture was read aloud—the robe of honour | ) 

‘th his head a jewelled turban. The Durbar rung | was put upon the newly-created Killedar, and 


Py with acclamations to Hyder Ali Khan Behaudar, | ay hundred voices, while they blessed the pru- | 
ae “the good, the wise, the discoverer of hidden | gent choice of Tippoo, wished the governcr ) 
aie things, who cometh into the Divan like the sun good fortune, and victory over his enemies. 
ime bursting from the clouds.” 


A horse was led forward, as the Prince’s gift. 
—It wasa fine steed of the Cutfyawar breed, 
high-crested, with broad hind quarters; he was 
of a white colour, but had the extremity of his 
tail and mane stained red. His saddle was red 
velvet, the bridle and crupper studded with gild- 
ed knobs. Two attendants on lesser horses led 
this prancing animal, one holding the lance and 
the other the long spear of their patron. The 
horse was shewn to the applauding courtiers, 
and withdrawn, in order to be led in state 


The Nawaub at length signed for silence, and , 
! 
t 
I 
through the streets, while the new Killedar @& P 
t 
f 
I 


was promptly obeyed. He looked majestically 
around him, and at length bent his eyes upon 
Tippoo, whose downcast eyes, as he stood be- 
fore the throne with his arms folded on his bo- 
som, were strongly contrasted with the haughty 
look of authority which he had worn but a mo- 
ment before. ‘* Thou hast been willing,” said 
the Nawaub, “to barter the safety of thy capital 
for the possession of a white slave. But the 
beauty of a fair woman caused Solomon ben 
David to stumble in his path ; how much more, 
then, should the son of Hyder Naig remain firm 
under temptation ?—That men may see clearly, 
we must remove the light which dazzles them. 
Yonder Feringi woman must be placed at my 
dispcsal,” 

** Tu hear is to obey,” replied Tippoo, while 
the deep gloom on his brow showed what his 
forced si:bmission cost his proud and passionate 
spirit. In the hearts of the courtiers present 
reigned the most eager curiosity to see the de- 
nouement of the scene, but nota trace of that 
wish was suffered to manifest itself on features 
accustomed to conceal ail internal sensations. 
The feelings of the Begum were hidden under 
her veil; while, in spite of a bold attempt to 
conceal his alarm, the perspiration stood in large 
drops on the brow of Richard Middiemas. The 
next words of the Nawaub sounded like music 
in the ear of Hartley. 


‘‘Carry the Feringi woman to the tent of the 
Sirdar Belash Cassim, (the chief to whom Hart- 
ley had been committed.) Let her be tended 
in all honour, and let him prepare to escort her, 
with the Vakeel and the Hakim Hartley, to the 
Payeen-Ghaut, (the country beneath the pass- 
es,) answering for their safety with his head.” 
The litter was on its road to the Sirdar’s tent 
ere the Nawaub had done speaking. “ For thee, 
Tippoo,” continued Hyder, ‘‘I am not come 
hither to deprive thee of authority, or to dis- 
grace thee before the Durbar.—Such things as 
thou hast promised to this Feringi, proceed to 
make them good. The sun calleth not back 
the splendour which he lends to the moon; and 
the father obscures not the dignity which he has 


should follow onthe elephant, another present 
usual on such an occasion, which was next made ; 
to advance, that the world might admire the mu- 
nificence of the Prince. 


The huge 4nimal approached the platform, 
shaking his large wrinkled head, which he rais- 
ed and sunk, as if impatient, and curling up- 
wards his trunk from time to time, as if to show 
the guiph of his tongueless mouth. Gracefully 
retiring with the deepest obeisance, the Kille- 
dar, well pleased the audience was finished, 
stood by the neck of the elephant, expecting 
the conductor of the animal would make him 
kneel down, that he might ascend the gilded 
howdah, which awaited his occupancy. 

“Hold, Feringi,” said Hvder, ** Thou hest 
received all that was promised thee by the 
bounty of Tippoo. Accept now what is the 
fruit of the justice of Hyder.” 


As he spoke, he signed with his finger, and 
the driver of the elephant instantly conveyed to 
the animal the pleasure of the Nawaub. Cuiling 
his long trunk round the neck of the ill-fated 
European, the monster suddenly threw the 
wretch prostrate before him, and stamping his 
huge shapeless foot upon his breast, put an end 
at once to his life and to his crimes. The cry 
which the victim uttered was mimicked by the 
roar of the monster, and asound like an hysteri- 
cal laugh mingling with a scream, which rung 
from under the veil of the Begum. The ele- 
phant once more raised his trunk aloft and 
gaped fearfully. 

The courtiers preserved a profound silence; 
but Tippoo, upon whose muslin robe a part of 
the victim’s blood had spirted, held itup tothe |. 
ve Long whips. | Nawaub, exclaiming, in a sorrowful, yet resent- | 


— 
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ful tone, “ Father—father—was it thus my pro- 
mise should have been kept?” 


‘‘ Know, foolish boy,’’ said Hyder Ali, ** that 
the carrion which lies there was in a plot to de- 
liver Bangalore to the Feringis and the Mahrat- 
tas. This Begum (she started when she heard 
herself named) has given us warning of the plot, 
and so merited her pardon, for having originally 
concurred in it—whether altogether out of leve 
to us we will not too curiously enquire.—Hence 
with that lump of bloody clay, and let the Ha- 
kim Hartley and the English Vakeel come before 
me.” 


They were brought forward, while some of 
the attendants flung sand upon the bloody 
traces, and others removed the crushed corpse. 

‘‘Hakim,” said Hyder, **thou shalt return 
with the Feringi woman, and with gold to com- 
pensate her injuries, whereunto the Begum, as 
is fitting, shall contribute a share. Do thou say 
to thy nation, Hyder Ali acts justly.”” The Na- 
waub then inclined himself graciously to Hart- 
ley, and then turning to the Vakeel, who ap- 
peared much discomposed, “ You have brought 
to me,” he said, ‘words of peace, while your 
masters meditated a treacherous war. It is not 
upon such as you that my vengeance ought to 
alight. But tell the Kafr (or infidel) Paupiah, 
and his unworthy master, that Hyder Ali sees 
too clearly to suffer to be lost by treason the ad- 
vantages he has gained by war. Hitherto I 
have been in the Carnatic as a mild prince—in 
future [ will be a destroying tempest! Hitherto 
I have made inroads as a compassionate and 
merciful conqueror—hereafter I will be the 
messenger whom Allah sends to the kingdoms 
which he visits in judgment!” 

It is well known how dreadfully the Nawaub 
kept his promise. and how he and his son after- 
wards sunk before the discipline and bravery of 
the Europeans. The scene of. just punishment 
which he so faithfully exhibited might be ow- 
ing to his policy, his internal sense of right, 
and to the ostentation of displaying it before 
ain Englishman of sense and intelligence, or to 
allot these motives mingled together—but in 
what proportions it is not for us to distinguish. 


Hartley reached the coast in safety with his 
precious charge, rescued from a dreadful fate 
when she was almost beyond hope. But the 
nerves and constitution of Menie Grey had re- 
ceived a shock from which she long suffered se- 
verely, and never entirely recoyered. The prin- 
cipal ladies of the settlement, moved by the 
singular tale of her distress, received her with 
the utmost kindness, and exercised towards her 
the most attentive and affectionate hospitality. 
The Nawaub, faithful to his promise, remitted 
to her a sum of no less than ten thousand gold 
Mohurs, extorted, as was surmised, almost en- 
trely from the hoards of the Begum Moote 
Mohul, or Montreville. Of the fate of that ad- 
venturess nothing was known for certainty ; but 
her forts and government were taken into Hy- 
der’s custody, and report said, that, her power 
being abulished and her consequence lost, she 


died by poison, either takemby herself, or ad- 
ministered by some other person. 

It might be thought a natural conclusion of 
the history of Menie Grey, that she should have 
married Hartley, to whom she stood so much in- 
debted for his heroic interference in her behalf, 
But her feelings were too much and too painful- 
ly agitated, her health too much shattered, to 
permit her to entertain thoughts of a matrimo- 
nial connexion, even with the acquaintance of 
her youth, and the champion of her freedom. 
Time might have removed these obstacles, but 
not two years after their adventures in Mysore, 
the gallant and disinterested Hartley fell a vic- 
tim to his professional courage, in withstanding 
the progress of a contagious distemper, which 
he at length caught, and under which he sunk. 
He left a considerable part of the moderate for- 
tune which he had acquired to Menie Grey, 
who, of course, did not want many advantageous 
offers of a matrimonial character. But she re- 
spected the memory of Hartley too much, to 
subdue in behalf of another the reasons which 
induced her to refuse the hand which he had so 
well deserved—nay it may be thought had so 
fairly won. 

She returned to Britain—what seldom occurs 
—unmarried though wealthy; and, settling in 
her native village, appeared to find her only 
pleasure in acts of benevolence which seemed 
to exceed the extent of her fortune, hadnot her 
very retired life been taken into consteratio’. 
Two or three persons with whom she was inti- 
mate, could trace in her character that generous 
and disinterested simplicity and affection, which 
were the ground-work of her character, To the 
world at large her habits seemed those of the 
ancient Roman matron, which is recormled on 
her tomb in these four words, 

DoMUM MANSIT—LANAM FECIT. 


LA BAGATELLE. 


With a joyousness of heart that knew no alto : 
with a devotedness of feelmg no time couid 
impair, did I visit the home that had been tie 
scene of many a youthful gambol. Each gnay'!- 
ed oak, each beauteous locust that grew around 
the decaying mansion, reminded me of some 
childish sport that I had pursued with a buoyaacy 
of spirit, with a fulness of zeal, that no iatigne 
could damp, that no weariness could overcome ; 
each field, each grove and rivulet, inspired ime 
with thoughts, filled me with recollections that 
spread delight over my soul, and charmed me 
into a sweet and perfect joy. The reflection#hat 
she for whom I had relinquished a beloved | Se. 
for whom I had left a fond and adored mothe 
would smile upon my success and affectionate 
hail my return, made up no small share of my 
general happiness; to find her as.f had, left her, 
beautiful, kind and innocent, I hoped’ and ex- 
pected—faithful I knew she was-—Does deceit 
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dwell in Heaven; does Hypocrisy enter the 
abode of Purity? if not, thought I, she is faith- 
ful. I was no Philosopher, [ weighed not in the 
cold seale of reason and experience a words 
of her whose look was beauty, whos ile was 
heaven; I thought rather of hastening to her 
presence, renewing my vows, reciting my joys, 


while she, with the blush of love, should listen 


and sigh ‘‘ unutterable things.’’ Accordingly, 
as soofes possible, though a black cloud rested 
in the west and threatened a storm, I sallied 
forth with my umbrella.in my hand, and my 
cloak on my. arm, for both of which I had most 
pressing need—it rained torrents, it blew a hur- 
ricane—the wrath of God seemed to pour upon 
the verdant fields, and doom them to fierce de- 
solation; but I passed on with a firm tread, apd 
uiwardly pleased at the thought of surprising my 
beloved. Her dwelling was soon gained; I rap- 
ped—all was silent within, my heart beat wildly 
and loudly; I rapped again, the door was opened 
by a servant, who in answer to my enquiries, 
said all the family were gone, except his young 
mustress, and she was in the parlour. Delighted, 
i walked quickly and lightly to its door, softly 
knocked and opened it, so eager was I, without 
waiting for an answer. But how amazed, con- 
iused and mortified, to find her whom I sought 
in close tete-a-tete with one whom I knew to 
nave formerly been her most ardent admirer.— 
She arose, I thought, with calmness and received 
mo with ‘* sad civility.’? Where was the raptur- 
ous kiss, where were the sighs and tears, I had 
so foolishly pictured to myself? where the con- 
lessing blush 1 had so warmly counted upon? 
gone 


{ roused myself, and after one or two common 
»lace questions, departed, though gently urged 
fostay. The roarmg storm was in unison with 
my feelings; [ bared my head to its fury, and rush- 
ed distractedly forward. Upon reaching home, the 
letters I hadread so oiten, tlie likeness I had kiss- 


wd so fendly and so frequently, were soon 


wacked and addressed to her, with a note megay 
requesting a reciprocal favour. No oppor 


occtrred until the next day of sending the pack- 
age, but my passion was stillat its height, and. | 


saw the bundle depart with a feartul pleasure— 
ie, messenger returned, but empty handed.— 
‘* What,’’ said I ,‘*does she dare to think of re- 
tuling my letters as trophies, that she may 
gyiow them {6 all the world in evidence of a 
conquest she has so cruelly abused??? Madden- 
ed at the thought, [ was soon again in the hor- 
rid parlour demanding in a husky voice, my let- 
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‘ters. ‘*Shesat like Patience on a monument 
smiling at grief,’ but she soon arose with a 
calm, affected dignity, and went in quest of 
them—+so mild, so tender, so soft, she seemed, 
that I almost relented. She returned—held forth 
the letters with a faint smile; I hesitated, then 
stretched out my hand to receive them; our fin- 
gers touched—it was electrical—the letters drop- 
ped—lI clasped her in my arms, and was about 
to impress upon her lips the kiss of reconcili- 
ation, when I awoke, and found I had my pillow 
in Close embrace. D. 
THE CENTRE OF GRAVITY. 

Two thirds of our ordinary motions are 

governed by the habitual necessity we find of 
preserving the centre of gravity. 
When a man rises from a chair, he is seen first 
to bend the body forward, so as to bring the 
centre of gravity over the feet or base, and then 
he lifts it up. If he lift too soon, that is, before 
the body be sufficiently advanced, he falls back 
again, 

A man standing with his heels close to a 
perpendicular wall cannot bend forward to pick 
up anv thing that hes on the ground near hin, 
without himself falling forward, because the 
wall prevents him from throwimg part of his 
body backwa@gi to counterbalance the head and 
arms that m@St project forward. A man hittle 
versed in such matters, offered ten guineas for 
permission to try, under these circumstances to 
possess a of a purse of £20 laid before 
him: he 6f course lost his money. 

The painful affection called sea-sickness, has 
a relation also to this topic. Man requiring 
always te maintain his perpendicularity, insen- 
sibly regulates and ascertains that point by the 
fixed and known position of objects about him. 

Hence, on shipboard, where the lines of the 
masts, windows, furniture, &c. are constantly 
changing, sickness, vertigo, and other affections 
of the same class, are common to persons unac- 
customed to ships. Many experience the similar 
effects‘in carriages and in swings, or on looking 
from a lofty precipice, where known objects 
being distant, and viewed under a new — 
are not so readily recognized; also m walking 
on a wall or a roof, in looking directly up to a 
roof, or the stars in the zenith, because then all 
standards disappear: on walking into a round 
room, where there are no perpendicular lines otf 
light and shade, ag when the walls and root are 
covered with a spotted paper without reg wt 
arrangement of spot; on turning round, a- im 
Wwailzing, or on a wheel; because the eye is not 
then allowed to rest on the standards, &c. 


P BEAUTY. 
Beauty like ice our own footing doth betray, 
Who ean tread sure on the smooth slippery way, 
Pleased with the passage we slide swiftly on, 
And see the dangers which we cannot shun. 
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GILPIN’S PAPER MILLS 


BRANDYWINE. 
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GILPIN’S MILLS ON THE BRANDYWINE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

This is a view of one of those scenes on the Bran- 
dywine, in which the bighly pleasing and peculiar 
rudeness of the prespect has been embellished by the 
useful improvements of which it is susceptible.— 
The Mills of the Messrs. Gilpin, here represent- 
ed, are situated about two miles above Wiiming- 
ton, and are now solely employed for the manu- 
facture of paper. By the introduetion of machinery 
for this purpose, about ten years since, and whieh has 
been for a long time in complete operation, they have 
succeeded in making paper of any length with great 
expedition, and possessing the most perfect beauty 
and regularity—the very finest sheet_of paper is pro- 
ducéd by an almost instantaneous process at the rate 
of sixty feet per minute, and although the works are 
not exhibited to public inspection, they are known to 
possess a perfect union of mechanical and manual 
power, and to display the most advantageous opera- 
tion of both. ‘The most eligible situations on the 
Brandy wine have been improved from the tide-water 
at Wilmington, about four miles, all which distance 
the stream passes through a ridge of granite, which 

approaches nearer the alluvial soil than is found 
sewhere on this part of our sea coast. The manu- 
tactories commence at Brandywine Bridge, where 
there are fourteen flour mills—above these the manu- 
factories of the Messrs. Gilpin, and opposite, a snuff 
mill, the property of Isaac Jones—then follow, various 
mills for spinning and weaving cotton, and the attend- 
ant dyeing establishménts, &c.—and about four miles 
above Wilmington, the immense powder works of the 
Messrs. Dupont, as well as mills for the manufacture 
of woollens, &c. and Mr. Young’s woollen mill, which 
terminates the rocky falls 6n Brandywi.e, during the 
whole of which distance, the stream acquires an as- 
cent of about 100 feet, it then becomes tame, yet very 
interesting, as it forms the bason of a vich and @- 
most unparalielled beautiful valler—whether there- 
tore, it is considered as an object affording gratification 
to those who are warested in the promotion of our 
domestic industry, to the lover of wild picturesque 
scenery, or to the geological student, many of these 
situations present as great a variety of subjects for 
contemplation and interest as can be found in auy 

other direction of equal distance from our city. 
DELAWARE WATER GAP. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

To illustrate a view of the Water Gap” on the 
Delaware, one of the engravings prepared for the pre- 
sent number of the Casket, we have selected from 
"the Atlantic Souvenir,” a tale entitled “ Prediction,” 
written by Richard Penn Smith, Esq. of this city. 

It is a matter of felicitation, that our writers find 
subjects for their fancies in the seenery and incidents 
of our own country—they are abundant and rich, and 

who can trace effects to canses, will understara 

how important are the early impressions which are 

rescived Ape narrators, where seenery and events 
il 
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are calculated to awaken curiosity and cause deligh* 
What man of reading is there that does not cast his 
eyes beyond the Atlantic for scenes to see which he 
would make a pilgrimage, yet ask him why, and his ex- 
gerness will be traced to the vivid descriptions which 
he enjoyed in youth—yet let these hills and vales be 


compared with the scenery of our own country, and 


they sink into insignificance. The streams that have 
flowed majestic through the blank verse, or roared 
along the rhymes of the European bards, are purling 
brooks compared to our 

“ Rivers unknown to song.” 


Nature has done all for our country to make it 
loved—thie cloud compeliing: mountain, the broad ex- 
pansive) seas, tle fruitful valley, the broad and 
stretéhed prairie, the deepened ‘precipice, the roar- 
ing cataract, and the sea-like river, which are but epr- 
tomized in the scenes of the eastern world. 

’ Itis greatly patriotic to endear these scenes, by de- 
scription, to the youthtul mind; to place the Mecca 
of our unfledged within the circuit of « 
own extended empire. It is thus that our tastes are 
to be formed for what we ourselves can gratily; bome 
feelings and home delights are created; improvement, 
taste and patriotism go hand in hand, 

We have, on a former occasion, said that the vicinity 
of our own city furnishes the most ample mater's 
for the pen and the graver. We shali find oceasion 
more than one instance, we hope, to make our readers 
hold opinion with us on this point. 


In the year 1812, shortly after the declaration 
of war with Great Britain, I made an excurs.os, 
partly of business, partly of pleasure, into (that 
beautiful and romantic section of 
which lies along the north-eastern 
One morning w hile pursuing my journey, I ‘wee ursl 
at a distance the sound of martial music, wists 
gradually become more distinet as I ascended 
the Blue Ridge, and seemed to proceed from 4 
humble village, situated in the deep valley ‘.«- 
neath, on the bank of the Delaware. Nun f 
could exceed the splendour of the scene that jay 
below. The sun was mst rising; his first became 
were gradually stealing through | the break or 
in the distant mountains, which seems to ae 
been burst open by the ferce of the torrent and 
as they gilded the dark green foliage of the wil. 
derness, presented a view which might well! 
awaken the genius of art, and the speculations 
of science, but was far too pure to be estnudted 
by those whose taste had been corrupted by ad- 
miration of the feeble skill of man. 

There are indeed throughout the giobe, va- 
rious features which the most plausible theuries 
are scarce sufficient to account for, and among 
them may truly be classed that to which we have 
alluded, where the Delaware ha§$ cut its way 
through the rugged bosom of the Kittatinny 
mountain. The scene is indeed sublime, and 
while raising the eye from the*surface of the 
water to the blue summit Of the ridge, a perpen- 
dicular height of twelve hundred and fifty fee‘, 
the question forcibly occurs, was this wonderfa. 
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work the effect of an inward convulsion of nature, 
or was it occasioned by the irresistible pressure 
of water, ages before the European dreamed of 
the existence of a western world? 


After gazing and reflecting some time on the 
wonders of nature, thus suddenly spread before 
me, I resumed my journey. The music which 
still continued, proceeded as I found, from a band 
of soldiers drawn up on the main street of the 
village, surrounded by their friends and families 
who had evidently assembled fur the purpose of 
taking a melancholy farewell. I descended the 
mountain by a circuitous path, and rode up to 
the inn before which the crowd had gathered, 
but they were all too busily engaged with their 
own feelings to notice the arrival of a stranger. 
Wives were listening to the last injunction of 
their husbands, the widowed mother to’the voice 
of her valued son, the prop of her declining 
years, and many a bashful maiden lent her ear 
to the protestations of eternal affection, which 
at that time, sounded tenfold sweeter as they 
flowed from the lips of the warlike lover.’ The 
shrill fife was playing, the drum beating, and 
amid the jargon of voices, the corporal was heard 
Swearing like a trooper, in order to keep up the 
dignity of his station. The little bandy-legyed 
drummer beat with uncommon earnestness; it 
was uncalled for at the time, andI was at a loss 
to account for his making such a deafening noise 
when [ perceived a shrewish looking beldame at 
his elbow, whose shrill voice satisfied me that he 
would find comparative tranquility in the field of 
battle, to being within its appailing influence. 
The fifer out of compassion, lent the aid of his 
snrill music to relieve his friend from this last un- 
pleasant lecture. 

Removed froin the crowd, I observed a young 
man, an ofhcer of the corps, in conversation 
With a young woman, who did not strive to con- 
eeal her sorrow onthe occasion. Health, beau- 
ty and innocence were strongly depicted in her 
countenance, and her rustic garb concealed a 
torm, even thus decorated, far more attractive 
than many who move for a season the constella- 
tion of a ball-room, and imagine they have at- 
tained the extent of worldly ambition. The 
voung man’s face was animated, yet in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment, he could not conceal 
the sadness of his heart, while gazing on the 
lovely being standing in tears beside him; the or- 
der was given to march; he embraced her, im- 
prmted a fervent kiss upon her pale forehead, 
placed her in the arms of an aged woman, who 
stood hard by, and hurried to the ranks.. The 
soldiers left the village followed by a troop of 
littke urchins, who were either pleased with the 
parade, or were dasha of prolonging the me- 
lancholy moment of separating from a parent or 
brother. The women remained in the street 
watching them as they slowly ascended the 
mountam path, until they were out of sight, and 
then returned to their lonely cottages: one only 
lingered on the spot until the last sound of the 
distant drum was no longer repeated by the echo 
of the mountains. 


I inquired of the innkeeper concerning tire 
young woman just mentioned, who informed me 
that her name was Lucy Gray, the only child of 
a poor widow, who in former days had been in 
more prosperous circumstances: that she had 
been betrothed to Hugh Cameron, the young 
soldier, from their childhood, and that their nup- 
tials were to have been celebrated in a few 
weeks, but as he was drafted for the frontiers, 
prudence obliged them to postpone the ceremo- 
ny until the campaign should be over. 

Mine host was as loquacious as most village 
landlords, and as he was familiar with the life, 
birth, and parentage of every individual in the 
village, it was not long before I received a full 
account of the young officer, who, to use the 
natrator’s own words, ‘‘had gained the good 
will of all the gray heads and green hearts on 
that side of the Blue Mountain.’’ 

Hugh Cameron had been protected from his 
infancy by his grandmother, who was a _ native 
of the highlands of Scotland, and whose mind 
was strongly imbued with the numerous super- 
stitions of the uneducated of her country. He 
was the child of her only daughter, who had 
fallen a victim to unlimited confidence in him 
she loved, and finally expiated her otience by 
broken heart.—Hugh soon learnt the history of 
his mother’s shame from his playmates, who 
upon the slightest offence, wouldremind him of 
it, in derision, for man appears determined most 
religiously to adhere to the law, as laid down in 
Deuteronomy, where it is written, that the un- 
fortunate in birth, ‘* even to his tenth genera- 
tion, shall not enter mto the congregation of the 
Lord.’’ 


The taunts of his school-mates, preyed upon 
the mind of the boy; he avoided them and 
sought seclusion. What time was allowed tor 
study, was passed m the deepest recesses of the 
mountain, or on the giddy precipice, where the 
eagle made his rest. Often was he seen by the 
astonished villagers, apparently hanging in mid 
air, by some projecting rock, therto untrodden 
by mortal foot, shouting with joy at the affright- 
ed birds of prey, as they wildly dashed in cir- 
cling flight around his head. They had nothing 
to fear from the approach of the daring boy, for 
his was not a heart wantonly to inflict a wound 
upon the humblest of God’s creatures. His 
feelings were acute, and his imagination vivid. 
For hours he would listen to the tales of his 
grandmother, of warlocks, witchcraft, omens, 
and prognostics of death. With her not a 
breeze agitated the woods or the river, not a 
drop of rain fell, nor an insect moved, but for a 
special purpose. He never became weary of 
listening to her, nor she of relating the wonder- 
ful legends with which her mind was stored, 

The village schoolmaster was also every way 
calculated to give a freshness of colouring to the 
rude narratives of the old crone, and increase 
their fascinations with the semblance of reality. 
He had lived long and seen much of the world: 
a Hungarian, a ‘classical scholar and fond of 
that love which to frequently destroys the 
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worldly hopes, and enervates the mind of the 
possessor. He fed on thriftless verse until his 
mind sickened at the realities of life. His read- 
ing had been various and profgund, but that 
which was speculative and vbiedaty,, possessed 
more charms for his mind than that which par- 
took of earthly matter. He was an accomplish- 
ed musician, and many a time at midnight was 
his solitary flute heard in the deep recesses of 
the mountain, and on the surface of the river. 

He was an isolated man, and imagined no 
earthly being possessed a feeling in unison with 
his own. When he discovered the wildness and 
delicate texture of his pupil’s mind, they became 
almost inseparable companions. The youth im- 
proved rapidly under his guidance, not only in 
literature and music, but in the facility of creat- 
ing theories, which, at the time they expanded 
andenlarged his mind, involved it in an ocean 
of difficulty and doubt, without a compass to 
guide it to a haven. 


With years, the feelings of the youth became 
more sensibly alive to the charms of nature. 
For hours he would contemplate the rolling ri- 
ver, and as wave succeeded wave, the Hungarian 
would discover some analogy to human life, 
which served to illustrate his visionary theories. 
The hollow moan of the forest, at midnight, 
which foretold the coming storm was music to 
their ears, and those hours which the wearied 
villagers devoted to repose, were passed by the 
old man and his pupil gazing at the stars. The 
Hungarian fancied he had ascertained the star 
of his nativity, and for years, whenever visible, 
he regularly rose at the hour of twelve, to note 
its station in the heavens. He had made his 
calculations and predicted the day of his death. 
He communicated the time to his pupil, who, 
though a convert to his opinions, and fearful 
that the prediction would be veritied, treated it 
lightly, and endeavoured to remove the i limpres- 
sion from his mind. The attempt was fruitless. 
The night preceding his death, at the hour of 
twelve, he called at Hugh Cameron’s cot- 
tage, awoke him, and they proceeded to the 
grave-yard together in silence, for the Hungari- 
in’s mind was so engrossed with thought, that 
Hugh did not venture to break the chain of re- 
flection. 

They paused beneath the tall cyprus that 
stood in the eastern corner of the yard; the old 
man examined the position of the star upon 
whose movements, he said, depended his de3ti- 
ny, and then turning to his companion, added— 
‘*it is a Weakness to feel any concern about the 
disposition of the body when life is extinct, for, 
though the dust of which this frail tenement is 
composed, be scattered to the four corners of 
the earth, there is that magnetism inseperable 
from each particle which at one day will cause 
reunion; yet it is natural that the mind at part- 
ing from the body should feel some interest in 
its future destiny, and I have often marked spots 
where I fancied the sleep of the dead would be 
more undisturbed than in others: and this is one 
of them. I make but one request: when the 
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few sands which yet linger of my life are run, 
see that my remains be decently interred be- 
neath this cypress tree. This is all I ask of you 
in this world.’’ 

Hugh replied that he hoped he would live long, 
to command many a service of a less melan- 
choly nature. 


The old man continued in a solemn tone, ‘*Do 
you see that star; it is already low inthe west, 
and its rays are fitful and feeble.-—When the first 
gray light of the morning shall have extinguish- 
ed it, my light will also be extinguished. 
predicted it for years, and at this moment there .° 
are too many omens concurring to leave a doubt | 
of the accuracy of my calculation. At times 
the mind is so delicately attuned as to shrink 


instinctively from unseen approaching danger, . 


without the slightest sound or touch to commu- 
nicate it to the outward senses, and such is the 
present state of my feclings. My life has been 
along not altogether unprofitably, amd 
humbly trust, harmlessly spent. ‘My basket 
and my store are not quite empty, and to youl 
bequeath the gleanings of my life. Among my 
papers you will find one to this eflect. I have 
not much to leave, but what little there is will 
be of consequence to one whose mind is consti- 
tuted like yours.’’ He struck his cane into the 
earth, and added; ‘‘ remember this spot, Hugh 
Cameron ; here let my head lie. Come, my last 
request is made.’’ 

He left his stick where he had pl anted it, and 
they returned in silence to the village. Wher 
they came in front of Hugh’s cottage, 
parted. It was a parting under a full conviction 
of meeting no more in this world. Much time 
elapsed before Cameron could compose his 
troubled mind to sleep, and when finally exhaust- 
ed, he slumbered ima state of consciousness. 
He arose about two hours after the sun, and 
hurried towards the residence of his friend. His 
heart felt likc a lump of leadin his bosom, as 
he discovered at a distance, the shutters of his 
chamber bowed. The chambér was on . the 
ground floor of the cottage and opened into » 
little flower-garden, the cultivation of which 
was the Hungarian’s chief delight. He was ecu- 
rious in flowers, and had acquired the art of va- 
rying their colours by the application of mine- 
rals to the root. Hugh crossed the garden, and 
with trembling hands, pulled open the shutters. 
He stood for a moment transfixed with grief, 
then shrunk from the sight that presented itself. 

Ona broad board supported by chairs, lay the 
mortal remains of his friend already clad in the 
garments of the grave. He silently closed the 
window, and on entering the house learnt, that 
as the Hungarian had not appeared at his usual 
hour of rising, the family had entered the reom 
apprehensive that he was ill and discovered hins 
lying in his bed, his body already stiff and cold. 
Upon a small table, near the head of the bed, a 
lamp was still burning, though broad daylight, 
and his clenched hands still held his bible which 
rested upon his. bosom; the book stillopen at the 
page he was last reading. Every circumstance 
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proved that his death was as calm asthe sleep of 
the spotless infant. He was buried in the place 
pointed out the preceding night, and all the vil- 
lagers, from infancy to age followed him in sor- 
row to the grave. On examining his papers his 
will was found in which he bequeathed his little 
possession exclusively to his pupil, Hugh Came- 
ron. 

This is briefly the substance of the prolix nar- 
rative of mine host. My horse being refreshed, 
I mounted and pursued my journey, reflecting 
upon how frail a thread human happiness depends. 
As I passed along the street all was silent and 
dejected; not evena dog stirred to bark at me, 
but-as the village gradually receded from my 
view, other theughts engrossed my mind, and the 
lovely Lucy Gray and her sorrows were forgotten. 

Shortly after the peace, business obliged me 
to take a similar journey. The sun was about 
setting as I foundsnyself upon the summit of the 
Blue Mountain, and the welcome village in the 
deep valley, again presented itself. My jaded 
horse leisurely descended, carefully kicking every 
stone out of the way that lay in his rugged path. 
When half way down the height, I paused to rest 
A young woman suddenly 
emerged from a cluster of blooming laurels and 
wild honeysuckles, which grew round the base 
of a large projecting rock. Her dark hair was 
luxuriant, and bound with neatness and simplici- 
ty; her face lovely and blooming, yet slightly 
overcast with sadness, and the matchless sym- 
metry of her small and elastic frame, was height- 
ened by the uncommon neatness of her rustic 
apparel. On one arm hung a basket, well stor- 
ed with rich and various mountain flowers, while 
the other was extended, to assist a young man 
to rise who was seated at a short distance from 
the rock, and upon whose enfeebled frame the 
hand of death pressed heavily. He was a crip- 
ple, deprived of his right arm, and his manly 
forehead was disfigured by a wound. He rose 
with difficulty, and stood silent, absorbed in 
thought. 

“1 fear,’ said Lucy, for it was the widow’s 
child, ‘‘ we have extended our walk too far. 
The mountam path was too rugged for you yet. 
You are fatigued, but m afew weeks you will 
be strong enough to revisit the haunt you loved 
so when a boy.’’ 

‘¢ No, Lucy, no,”” he replied in a hollow, tre- 
mulous voice, **I shall never again clamber to 
the rugged brow -of yonder mdge, upon which 
the beams of the setting sun are now dancing. 
{t would give a new impulse to my heart to be 
for a moment there, and the flagging stream of 
life would tlow more freely; but I shall never 
again gaze upon the setting sun from that loved 
spot; never again listen to the roar of the torrent 
that dashes down that precipice.”’ 

They disappeared behind the rock and struck 
into another path; I urged my horse forward, 
and as I descended, the drowsy tinkling of bells 
was heard, as the sheep boy, whistling, leisure- 
ly followed his charge to the fold.’ The village 
boys were driving the herds to water; some were 
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paddling the light canoe across the river, while 
others, more idle, were busied with their child- 
ish sports upon the lawn. Se\cral women were 
at work with their wash-tubs on the bank, and, 
as I drew nigh, a momentary cessation from la- 
bour ensued. One of them in particular was 
calculated to attract notice. She was tall and 
meagre; her visage was sharp, swarth, and 
wrinkled, and every line of it denoted that the 
family into which it was the fate of Socrates to 
wed, had not become extinct even to the present 
age. My eyes were turned upon her, and I fan- 
cied I recognized her countenance. I accosted 
her, and she no sooner gave loose to her inhar- 
monious tongue, than my doubts vanished. ; It 
was impossible to forget the sound having once 
heard it. It wasthe voice of the village shrew, 
the bandylegged drummer’s wife. , 


**And are you the stranger,’’ she exclaimed, 
drawing her skinny arms freur thessuds 
they were immersed, and placing them akimbo; 
‘* Are you the stranger, who baited at,.our vil- 
lage years agone, when our husbands and our 
sons were marching to the wars in the Canadas?’’ 

am the same.’’ 

** Well my old eyes have not failed me yet, in 
spite of all my sorrow. That was a wotul day 
to many of us, and many a woful day did it 
bring after it.’’ I inquired after the fate of her 
husband. ‘*‘Good man,’’ she continued, ** he 
has gone to a more peaceful world than this. 
He was a hard-working man, and well to do, 
and never wronged another of the value of that 
suds, and that is more than some can say that 
ride in their gilt coaches. But he has now gone 
where honesty will turn to better account, than 
allthe gold and dross of this world. If he were 
but back again, I should not be slaving here like 
a galley slave as Iam, to find bread for his poor 
dear orphan boy. Gilbert!’’ she cried in a shrill 
tone, and continued: ‘* but I will train him up in 
the right path, and he will not depart from it. 
Gilbert!’’ she again cried with increased energy. 
‘‘He is the comfort of my age, the joy of my 
widowed heart. Gilbert, you Gilbert,’’ she 
shrieked, ** which way can the brat have gone?’’ 
She espied the luckless little ragged urchin hard 
by, laughing aloud and wrestling with a water 
dog, dripping wet fromthe river. ‘* i'l! change 
your note, you undutiful hound, take that,’’ she 
exclaimed, at the same time“Bulting the action 
tothe word. The boy made a hasty retreat, 
crying, and the dog ran after him. barking, and 
rubbing his wet skin on the green sward, in the 
fulness of joy, which can hardly be attributable 
to the lad’s misfortune. 

I inguired of the virago how her husband, the 
drummer, died. 


‘* Like a soldier on the frontiers he was shot 
with a musket ball, and fell by the side of Hugh 
Cameron, who, heaven bless him, was at the 
same time maimed, and made a cripple for life. 
See, yon he goes, leaning on the arm of Lucy 
Gray. Poor souls, their only joy isto be toge 
ther, but that joy will not last long. I have lived 
a goodly time, and have seen many, but never a 
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pair likethem. Their troth was plighted before | 
the wars; he loved Lucy more than life from the 
time he was a boy, and used to break the hush 
of the mountains with the sound of his flute at 
midnight, with him who now rests under the big 
cypress tree. Yet when he found himself a crip- 
ple, and unable to support his Lucy by the la- 
bour of his hands, he sent a letter from the hos- 
pital where he was lying, many a long mile from 
this, releasing Lucy from her vows, and making 
her quite free to marry anotherif she fancied him.”’ 

‘It was nobly done on his part: what answer 
returned Lucy?’’ 

‘*She wrote to him, that as Hugh Cameron 
was no longer able to work for Lucy Gray, she 
was able and willing to work for Hugh Cameron. 
He no sooner received the letter than he left the 
hospital, and travelled homewards, for he was 
impatient to see her that he cow loved more 


than far and fast, night and 
day, which brought on a fever, and when he ar- 
rived at last, he looked like the shadow of what 
he was. He lay on his sick bed for weeks; the 
fever was cured, but it left behind a disease 
which no medicine can cure.”’ 


Lucy and the invalid had by this time entered 
the village; I felt a curiosity to see more of 
them, and taking an abrupt Jeave of the loqua- 
cious widow, I rode up to the inn, and was cor- 
dially welcomed by my quondam host. [I lost 
no time in directing my steps towards the widow 
Gray’s cottage. As I approached, the unceasing 
hum of the widow’s wheel denoted that she was 
at her station. I entered, and on making my- 
self known as an early acquaintance of her hus- 
band, she recognised me, though her features 
had escaped my memory. The room was uncom- 
monly neat. The fragrance of the wild flowers, 
culled by Lucy, was perceptible. They were 
placed in water upon a bureau, in front of a 
looking glass, in a well polished mahogany frame. 
Lucy and the young soldier were in the garden. 
We passed into it through the back door of the 
cottage, shaded by an arbour, over which the 
vines were already gradually stealing. The 
lovely girl was at the extremity of the little gar- 
den, bending over a flower that required her at- 
tention. 

‘* Every evening it is thus,’’ said the widow, 
‘* whenever she can spare an hour from her la- 
bour, she devotes it to the garden, and really 
the care she takes, adds much to the appearance 
of our dwelling.’’ 

Truly,’’ observed, her labour has not 
been idly spent.’ 

‘*A blessing,’’ continued the widow, ap- 
pears to attend all she does.’’ 

The invalid appeared intent upon what Lucy 
was doing, but the praise which escaped the 
widow’s lips did not eseape him. He turned 
towards us, and said— 


‘*True, mother, even the drooping narcissus 
revives at her touch, your aged heart grows glad 
in her presence, and the weight of years is for- 
gotten; nay, even I dream of coming happiness 


when I see her smile, but the narcissus will: 
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bloom only for a few days longer, then wither 
and sink to the earth.’’ 

‘* But the flower will revive again in spring,’’ 
said Lucy, ‘‘ more beautiful than at the time it 
faded.’’ 

‘«‘ All things look glad in spring,’’ he continu- 
ed, **the notes of the various birds are more 
melodious, the buds burst forth; the mountam 
trees put on their rich attire, the flowers of the 
valley dispense their hidden fragrance, the ice- 
bound brook is freed from its fetters, and every 
breeze is fresh with fragrance; but I, amid this 
general revival, must fade and die alone. If 
would the autumn were already arrived, and the 
leaves were falling, for then to die would be na- 
tural, and I should leave the world with less re- 
gret.”” 

We returned to the cottage, and the widow fe- 
sumed her station at the wheel, while Lucy pre- 
pared the tea table, which was covered with fine 
bleached linen, which the widow mentioned with 
an air of pride, was the product of her hands. 
The humble meal was soon ready, and was eat- 
en with thankfulness and delight by the ¢otta- 
gers, a joy unknown to those who have not by 
their own labour, first produced the sustenance 
of life. 

The meal being over, the widow returned to 
her wheel, and recounted the occurrences of for- 
mer days, until the sadness of the present was 
forgotten in the remembrance of the past. The 
brow of the invalid became more cheerful, and 
Lucy’s spirits resumed their natural buoyancy 
from the transient gleam of sunshine that lit up 
the face of her lover. She sang. Her voice 
was sweet, and there was a heart-thrilling wild- 
ness in it, seldom to be found in those more re- 
fined and cultivated. It was powerful and spirit- 
stirring. Hugh Cameron dwelt upon each note 
with intense interest. His features became ani- 
mated, and he mingled his voice with hers. The 
widow stopped her incessant wheel and lifted 
her head vo listen. The invalid suddenly raised 
his voice,and cried, ‘‘that note again, Lucy, 
that note again.”’ 

She repeated it with so full a tone, and so 
clearly, that the glasses in the window, and on 
the cupboard, vibrated with the sound. 

‘‘Hush; that is the note, I know it well. Now 
listen.’ He attempted to imitate the note, but 
he failed, for his voice was too feeble. He then 
added, ‘‘ Not yet, Lucy, not yet; my time 1s 
not come yet.’’ The cheerfulness of the poor gir! 
was suddenly changed to sadness; she ceased to 
sing; the widow’s countenance fell, and she re- 
sumed her labour in silence. 

The evening was now considerably advanced, 
and I arose to take my departure. The invalid 
accompanied me towards the inn. I expressed 
my curiosity to know what he meant by his ob- 
servation, when he failed to imitate the note. 

That,’’ said he, was fhe note to which the 
heavenly spheres were attuned, when concord 
prevailed throughout creation; when the mighty 
plan was first set in motion, and God pronoun. 
ced all good.”’ 
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I looked at him with astonishment. He conti- 

nued: ‘*I have heard that note at midnight pro- 
ceed from the voice of my dog, as he howled be- 
neath my chamber window at the moon. It was 
ominous. I have heard it in the voice of the 
screech-owl, while perched on the large cypress 
tree in the church-yard. I have heard it in the 
echoes of the mountains when I have shouted; 
in the howling of the tempest, in the murmuring 
of the waters, and the rustling of the trees; for 
every thing, both anfmate and inanimate, re- 
tains that sound, to Which universal harmony 
will again be attuned by the master-hand. And 
when that sound proceeds from this voice, I shall 
cease to think of earthly matters. I perceive 
you doubt the truth of my theory. If you sus- 
pend a piece of metal or glass by a thread, and 
strinc the note which lies dormant therein, upon 
a musical instrument, vou will draw it forth; the 
substance will respond; and when the heavenly 
harps are attuned, and their notes are permitted 
to extend to the numberless spheres, all created 
things, both animate and inanimate, will join in 
the concord; the discordant particles will be re- 
-conciled and all be harmony again. All things 
spor of heaven. Even the daisy of the val- 
ey and the wild flowers of the mountain, retain 
and diffuse a portion of the aromatic atmosphere, 
which prevails m purer regions than this. As 
we approach death, the sense of nel 
comes more acute and delicate; so much so, 
that I can already discover in the flowers of the 
season, that fragrance which belongs to this 
world, and that which is ethereal. There are 
numberless omens in nature, which warn the 
wise man of approaching change, and they are 
not to be idly slighted.’’ With these remarks 
we arrivedat the inn; he pressed my hand at 
parting, and slowly retraced his steps to the 
widow’s cottage. 


I arose early the succeeding morning, and 
continued my journey towards the border line of 
New York. I was absent about two weeks from 
the village, and it was a calm evening as | again 
approached it, through the valley formed by the 
Delaware. Before the village appeared, I heard 
the solemn tolling of a church bell, which grew 
louder and fainter, as the breeze that swept up 
the valley rose and died away. Every hill res- 
ponded to the knell. I quickened my pace, and 
as I drew nigh to the village, it appeared quite 
deserted. I rode up to the tavern, but my at- 
tentive host did not make his appearance. I re- 
mained seated on my horse, with my face to- 
wards the Blue Ridge. The winding road which 
led across the mountain, though nearly conceal- 
ed by the towering trees, was at intervals to be 
seen, perfectly bare, from the village. A long 
retinue appeared crossing one of these intersti- 
ces; it moved slowly along, and was lost in the 
shades of the forest. When the last had disap- 
peared I alighted, and discovered at a short dis- 
tance a lad with his eyes fixed intently upon the 
spot, over which the mournful train had passed} 
St was little Gilbert, the drummer’s child. I in- 
quired the reason of the village being deserted, 


and he sobbed, ‘‘ Hugh Cameron is dead, and 
they are now burymg him where he wished to be 
buried.’ The boy, still weeping, led the way 


to the stable, and supplied my horse with 
food. 


What are the promises of this world! There 
was atime when fancy whispered to Hugh Ca- 
meron, the ceaseless hum of the widow’s wheel 
would be silenced, her chair would occupy the 
most conspicious place around his fire-side, and 
clambering on her knees would be seen, a little 
image of his lovely Lucy. The dream was a 
joyous one, and life is but a dream. He whose 
fancy can paint the hopes of to-morrow im the 
most vivid colours, attains the summit of all 
earthly bliss; for there is much, very much in 
anticipation, but little, very little m fruition. 

In the evening I went to condole with the 
moutners-Luey had already retixed, for-hors 
was a sorrow to obtrude upon which would add 
to its poignancy. 

‘*The day you left us,’’ said the widow, *‘ the 
departed crossed the river with Lucy and little 
Gilbert. They strolled up the cypress hollow 
until they arrived at his favourite retreat, where 
the torrent dashes impetuously down the side of 
the mountain, and the surrounding precipice 
sends back numberless echoes. He seated him- 
self, and listeried intently to the roar of the wa- 
ters. Not a sound escaped him, and every note 
was tried by his ear. He stooped by the stream 
where the water gurgled over its pebbly bed, and 
discovered notes imperceptible to any ear less 
acute than hisown. A sudden gust of wind agi- 
tated the tall pines; he stood erect, paused and 
pointing to the bending tops of the trees, exclaim- 
ed, ‘it is there too Lucy, even in that hollow 
moan of the monarch of the forest I detect it.’ 
He shouted, and the valley rung with the echo; he 
repeated it; listened to every sound, and his face 
became animated as he caught the faint return 
made by the most distant hill. His dog raised 
his ears and barked, ‘it is there too Lucy,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ even the voice of poor Carlo is full 
of melody, and your voice, Lucy, even when 
you first told me that you loved, sounded not so 
-musically, so heavenly sweet.” He directed 
Gilbert to gather for him the mountain honey- 
suckle, the cypress branches, the laurel, and 
such flowers and blossoms as were putting forth. 
The boy soon came with his arms full, and laid 
them at the. feet of the invalid. ‘ My sense of 
smelling,’ he said, ‘ was never so acute. The 
fragrance arising from these branches almost 
overpowers me. Yet I enjoy it, and although 
widely different in their odours, I can perceive a 
portion of the same subduing fragrance proceed- 
ing from each, Their colours are more vivid, 
sounds are more distinct, and my touch more 
sensible than formerly. These changes tell me 
that I shall never visit this valley again.” He 
rose from the rock upon which he was seated, 
took Lucy by the arm, and proceeded towards 
the village in silence. Carlo walked closely, and 
dejectedly by his master’s side, and even the 
reckless Gilbert did not venture to break the si- 
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lence, until he had safely paddled them across 
the river, and was left alone to secure the canoe. 

‘‘ From that day,’’ continued the widow, ‘* he 
grew worse, and it was evident to all, that the 
dear boy would not long be with us. The even- 
ing preceding his death, he was lying on the bed, 
and Lucy and myself were taking our solitary 
meal with little appetite, for he who dispensed 
joy around our board, was unable to take his 
wonted place. He turned in his bed, and said, 
in a voice scarcely above his breath, ‘ mother, 
what time does the moon go down?’ I told him 
the hour, and inquired why he asked, ‘ Nothing,’ 
he added, ‘ only this, mother, say all you have 
to say to me, before the moon goes down.’ His 
voice was scarcely articulate. Lucy burst into 
tears, and removed her chair to the head of his 
bed. He percejved her grief, and pressing her 
hand. to his feverish. lips, said, ‘do not weep 
Lucy, indeed I have more cause to grieve than 
you, though my heart feels little of sorrow at 
present.’ She asked him his cause of grief. ‘ It 
is this, Lucy, that I cannot live to repay your 
matchless love, and unwearied care of me.’ 
The poor girl’s tears flowed afresh, and her heart 
sobbed as if it would break. The evening was 
spent in reading such passages of the scriptures 
to him as he pointed out. His mind continued 
firm and clear. About midnight he desired that 
the casement of the window might be thrown 
open. It opened upon a full view of the river. 
The night was sultry, and almost as bright as day. 
An owl was hooting from the grave-yard, and 
the whip-poor-will was flying low and screaming. 
Poor Carlu howled sorrowfully. Tue sounds did 
not escape the novice of the dying man. Two 
or three canoes were in the middle of the river, 
with a bright blazing fire kindled im the stern of 
each. He said in a low voice, ‘the villagers 
are preparing to spear the salmon trout, then the 
moon must be nearly down.’ His bed lay beside 
the window, and he desired to be removed to the 
extremity, that he might look out upon the sky. 
He did so. His face became animated, and as 
we replaced him in his former position, he said, 
‘the works of God never before appeared to me 
so exquisitely beautiful,’ and yet his whole \fe 
had been passed in admiring the works of God, 
He whispered to me, that it was time for us to 
take our last farewell. My heart, in the course 
of a long life, met only once with so trying a 
moment as that of parting with the boy; but my 
Lucy—my poor Lucy; I thought her heart would 
break outright. He then desired the window to 
be closed; the light to be removed into the next 
room, and not to be disturbed. At ashort dis- 
tance, we listened te the rattling in his throat, 
for about an hour, when it suddenly ceased. 
Lucy imagined he slept and softly approached 
the bed. I put my hand under the bed cover, 
and felt his feet. They were stone cold. Ani- 
mal heat had forsaken his extremities, and the 
chills of death were fast invading his heart. I 
induced my child to retire to her chamber, under 
the beljef that he slept, and she did not learn his 
fate until she arose in the morning.’’? Thus end- 
ed the widow’s simple narrative. 
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Poor Lucy Gray! No being is more deserving 
of commisseration, than an amiable female 
brooding over the sorrows of hopeless love. If 
her afflictions are occasioned by the treachery 
of man, the bitterness of thought poisons the 
very sources of life, and works a sure and rapid 
decay. Even a deviation from the path of rec- 
titude, may be philosophized into a virtue, when 
occasioned by one beloved, but it will rise up in 
judgment, when passion has [ost its influence, 
and the fatal conviction flashes upon the mind, 
that the object was unworthy of the sacrifice. 
But she who has watched by tlie death-bed of 
him she doated on, and by her angel-presence, 
drawn his thoughts to heaven, and taught him 
resignation; who kissed his soul when passing 
from his lips, and watched the glazed eye that 
even in death expressed his tenderness, until she 
fancied that he lingered still, and paused to hear 
him breathing—such a one may mingle in socie- 
ty, and pass along unnoticed with the rest of the 
crowd; she may join the sportive dance and 
seem to partake of its merriment; the wound 
may apparently be healed, and the smile of 
cheerfulness may enlighten her countenance; 
but still her midnight thoughts are working in 
the grave, and straining near to madness to pic- 
ture the being that is mouldering there. She 
fades, without being conscious herself of gradu- 
al decay, and like the tulip, becomes more love- 
ly, in consequence of disease engendered at the 
root. Such has been the fate of myriads of the 
fairest and the best of creation, and such was 
the destiny of Lucy Gray. 


A SATILOR’S STORY. 


The wind, which was but light when we 
weighed anchor, just lasted long enough to take 
us clear of the bay, and then abandoned our 
vessel to the strong current which runs con- 
stantly into the Mediterranean, and which bore 
us gently past the rock towards the East, the 
direction in which we were bound. As the even- 
ing approached, our captain shewed me the way 
down into his little cabin, where the steward, a 
mulatto man, had prepared a supper of tea and 
biscuit with fried ham and eggs, and where he 
now stood with a greasy handkerchief upon his 
head, ready to wait upon us. I have often re- 
marked that the stations on board of an Ameri- 
can merchantman seemed to be filled with a sort 
of reference to colour; thus, the captain is always 
a white, the steward a mulatto, and as for the 
cook, the blacker the better. Having finished 
our homely meal, we went on deck; the captain 
produced some good segars which he had brought 
from Havana, and the steward handed us a coal 
of fire stuck upon the end of a fork. Mean- 
while, night had set in, and the moon, which 
was nearly full, threw its sober light against the 
sails, among the ropes, and upon the deck of 
the vessel. We had been drifted by the current 
past the Rock, and it, with Ape’s Hill upon the 
African coast, was in full view to the west of 
us. These two rugged mountains, which frown 
upon each other from the extremities of Europe 
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these unfortunate men but to pity them, and 
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and Asia, are the Calpe and Abbyle of the 
ancients, the fabled pillars of Hercules, and the 
ne plus ultra of the unlearned geographers of 
the olden time. It may very well be supposed, 
however, that this was not the subject of conver- 
sation between the captain and myself, as we 
reclined upon the hen-coops, on either side of 
the companion-way. We were discoursing the 
common topics among seafaring men: the sights 
we had seen and thé,dangers through which we 
had passed, in many;#maritime pilgrimage. He 
was an older sailor than I, and assuming a ve- 
‘teran’s privilege, took the lead. in the conversa- 
tion. He had sailed chiefly in small craft, and 
had been so unfortunate as to have been four 
times overset at sea. 

On one occasion, said he, the vessel was laden 
with sugar, which dissolved at ence and thus 
saved her from sinking. The crew contrived to 
crawl to that part of the bottom which remained 
above the sea. In this situation, exposed to the 
dashing of the waves and the constant violence 
of the wind, they continued four long days and 
nights, without any thing to drink, and with no 
other food but the salted biscuit, which floated 
about the wreck. Great numbers of sharks | 
sufrounded them, diving down into the hold of 
the vessel, in quest of the beef and pork, and 
not refusing such of the unhappy sufferers as 
slipped from the wreck, and sunk powerless and 
exhausted into the sea. Our captain was mate 
of the distressed vessel, and in that trying situa- 
tion had to feel, not only for himself, but like- 
wise for a younger brother, who was making a 
first voyage under his care. He had, however, 
contrived to secure the unhappy youth by means 
of ropes, lest he should fall off into the sea; and 
in this way preserved him from a fate which 
befe! more than one of hiscomrades. At length, 
on the fourth day of their disaster, they descried 
a sail standing towards them. The wind was 
fair, and the stranger approached them rapidly, 
so that they could soon discover that the vessel 
had been disabled in the late gale. Asshe came 
up, the sufferers began to dread lest they might 
not be observed; for their once stately brig now 
scarcely formed a perceptible object above the 
This terrible apprehension, though soon 
removed, was succeeded by another scarcely 
inferior. As the stranger approached, the whole 
ship’s company came to the side to gaze at them; 
and, with feelings more heart sickening, that 
they felt unable to relieve them; for no boat 
was to be seen putting off to their succour; in 
fact, the long boat had been washed from the 
deck of the vessel, and at every roll, fragments 
of the jolly boat could be seen, dangling from 
the stern. If the sensations of those who clung 
to the wreck were agonizing, those of the stran- 
ger’s crew were not the most enviable. ‘They 
seemed brought by Providence in presence of 


bear to their anxious friends the story of their 


clisaster. 
Man, however, is not to be so easily cheated 


of his life. fier gaving anxiously at the vessel, 
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and convincing themselves that safety was only 


to be found in their own exertions, the ship» 
wrecked sailors began to strip off the tattered 
clothing which the pelting of the sea had left 
them, and to prepare to swim for their lives, 
The others soon understood and seconded their 
endeavours. They came as close to leeward of 
the wreck as their own safety would permit, and 
then stopped their progress, by balancing the 
efforts of their sails. Unmindful of the sharks 
which were playing between the vessels, the 
whole. party of survivors now plunged off and 
soon overcame the distance which separated 
them; the others, holding over ropes, assisted 
them to gain the channels, and received them 
with joy on their hospitabie deck. One must 
witness such a scene to appreciate it justly; for 
there is between sea-faring men when they meet 
on the ocean, a bond of unity, anda strong feeling 
of sympathy, which ever prompts them to stretch 
forth a helping hand to a distressed brother. It 
arises from the common reflection that they are 
seperated from the land, and from the dwelling 
place of man by a vast expanse of dangers, and 
is assisted by the possibility of their one day 
needing the same service from others, At all 
events, whatever may be its source, this feeling 
certainly exists, and gives a turn of sensibility 
to the rough and vicious character of the sailor. 
In this little tale of the sea, there was one 
incident more striking than all the rest; it gives 
an idea of what one is capable of when placed in 
a situation of desperate necessity. Our captain 
had been among the first to leave the wreck, 
and was already ascending the. side of the vessel! 
which had come so providentially to their relief, 
when the dreadful recollection crossed his mind, 
that his little brother had never swam in his 
life. He shuddered at his neglect, and deter- 
mined to return with a rope to his assistance. 
Conceive his astonishment, as he turned in haste 
to effect his purpose, at seeing the little fellow 
swimming, like a fish, towards him. There 
was a shark so near him, that in striking out 
his arms they came in contact with the harsh 
side of the animal; but it turned away harmlessly, 
for it was no doubt glutted with foed from the 
wreck. Thus he reached the deck of the vessel 
in safety, and there the joyous embraces and 
hurried questions of his brother reminded him 
that he had never swam,.before. This idea 
added to the fatigue he had undergone, for a 
moment overpowered him, and he fainted into 
his brother’s arms, The vessel which received 
them, arrived at its place of destination a few 
days after, and the little fellow who gained 
strength meanwhile, attempted to swin in the 
river, but he sunk like a stone; indeed he never 
swam again; for his sufferings on the wreck 
and excessive indulgence, when taken off, had 
broken him down and he was soon after gathered 
to his father’s. This story, with two others 
of more fatal consequences though less interest- 
ing in their details, caused me to look upon 
our captain in the light of a Jonas; but nothing 
happened to disturb the tranquility of our pas- 
sage, which was completed in an almost constant 
calm, at the end of thirty-six days. X. 
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THE HUMOURIST. 


Dr. Physic, of Philadelphia, when a young 
practitioner, was called upon to operate in litho- 
tomy for the first time. After the calculus was 
successfully extracted, he expressed to the pa- 
tient his astonishment at his fortitude in not ut- 
tering any complaint during this most excruciat- 
ing of operations. Now the man had been 
heart-rendingly shrieking the whole time, but 
so intent was the mind of the Surgeon upon his 
responsibleness, and the hazard of his reputa- 
tion, that he did not hear a sound of it. Ano- 
ther incident, less affecting and more amusing, 
was related of a doctor in this city. This dis- 
tinguished physician, who in person is a neat 
little miniature of a man, was once invited to a 
consultation of doctors, at the house of a poor 
woman, whose inmate was sick; and happening 
to get there first, he sat down at the door to 
wait for the others. The poor woman, who was 
dealing round some crust and treacle to her little 
children, seeing him waiting there, and suppos- 
ing he wanted to speak to one of the doctors, 
went up to him kindly—* Here little lad, wont 
you have some too?’? The doctor, who had too 
inuch good sense to be angry, thanked her,and sat’ 
eating his crust and treacle, when in came Dr. 
Surgeon, Dr. Anatomist, and one or two others, 
and bowing very graciously to the little doctor, 
were much diverted to find him there eating 
crust and treacle. The poor woman, when she 
discovered her mistake, seemed as if she would 
sink into nonentity, and prayed he would forgive 
her stupidity. ‘*O yes madam,’’ replied the 
doctor, **I was fatigued with walking in the 
heat, and the crust and treacle was very refresh- 
ing to me; dont be concerned, madam, it was a 
pleasant mistake.”’ 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE FOOL. 


Two men, the one a philosopher and the other 
a fool, were in the service of the same master, 
and slept in the same bed ; the philosopher lay 
on the outside. One morning, having oversiept 
themselves, the master, coming ir with a whip, 
flogged the philosopher, who happened to be 
nearest on his entrance into the room. — ‘ This I 
will avoid another time,’ said the philosopher to 
himself ; on the next night, therefore, he changed 
sides with the fool.—In the morning they again 
transgressed, and the master came to chastise 
them; but reflecting that he had before whipped 
the man that was nearest, he thought it but just 
the other should feel his displeasure likewise ; 
accordingly he went to the other side of the bed, 
and his blows fell again on the poor philosopher: 
thus confirming, by this example, the grand truth, 
‘the wisest cannot avoid their fate.’ 


THE SENATOR, 


A Senator, who was not esteemed the wisest man 
in the house, had a custom of shaking his head 
when another spoke; which giving offence to a 
particuldr person, he complained of the indignity. 

ereupon, one who had been acquainted with 
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the first gentleman from a child, as he told the 
house, assured them it was only the effect of an 
ill habit—**‘ For,’’ says he, ‘‘though he often 
shakes his head, there is nothing in it.’’ 


REASON FOR THE MODERN FASHION. 

An elderly Iady expressing her surprise at the 
present fashions, observed, that there was now 
no display of dress, as the eustom of the present 
day only intended to show the shape, not to set 
off the attire, and wondered that the ladies should 
ever have relinquished théir former habiliments 
of whalebone hoops and stiff brocade, for muslin 
dresses like tinder. A gentleman remarked, this 
was probably done to catch the sparks. 


An Irish counsellor being questioned by a 
judge, to know ‘‘for whom he was concerned,’’ 
replied as follows: ‘‘I am concerned, my lord, 
for the plaintiff, but I am employed by the defen- 
dant.’’ 


THE SAUCY THREE DECKER. 


* His bark is stoutly timbered and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance.” 
A saucy three-decker rode over the sea, 
And mounted the flag of the Turk ; / 
While. our bird-of-a-brig put her radder a-lee, 
And the eaptain gave signal for work. 
Light heart and strong knee, 
Are the cifts of the free, 
Though a saucy three-decker rides over the sea. 


The moon from her mansion gave glory atar, 
And made the pale crescent to quake ; 
But she seem’d with a blessing to tip our small star, 
And kiss the broad waves in our wake. 
**Sirvike your flag thander’d she:— 
‘* No, never !” cried we— 
Though your saucy three-decker rides over the sea.” 


Sam Signal was brave as the bird of our hills, 
Yet as kind as the wood-seeking dove ; 
The smile on hischeek showed the courage that kills, 
While a tear told the tale of his love. 
‘God of Heaven, I see, 
‘Thine eye is on me, 
Though a sauey three-decker rides over the sea.” 


The flash from our guns gave the billows a blush, 
While the smoke cloud ascended the sky ; 
On board our light vessel the turban’d Turks rush, 
And shout allah hu as they die. 
And must the star be 
‘Torn away from the free’? 
And the saucy three-decker ride over the sea? 


Not so, my brave boys, for Sam Signal was true, 
Though his form and his life were to part! 
To the star-spangled banner the noble lad flew, 
And he died with it pressing his heart. 
** God of merey, I see, 
There’s a Heav’n for me, 
Though the saucy three-decker rides over the sea.”’ 


The death of Sam Signal gave life to our men— 
Destruction smil’d ever our deck— 
“Our comrade—our country—again—and again— 
And see—the three-decker’s a wreck |” 
Now—bow the strong knee, 
To the God of the free, 
For our bird-of-a-brig still rides over the sen! 
U. EE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT EXDRA. | 
Dr. Vanderskinkenburger, has shust gome do 

down, ant breshents hish mosht kint and obshe- 

quish gomblemends do de laties of dish blash, of 
bot shexes, ant resbectfully dells dem, dat he 

hash gote von vontertul mesheen vor squeeshing 

der vaishte sho tite ant shmall, ash to luke lik al 

de vorid ash shmatl lik a washp in de middle.— 

Te Toctor dakes dewreckles vrom der faish vid 

his shbezific blaisk@@fant laves de shkin ash 

shoft, ant vite asl—§@l@k of de shicken van de 

vedders be blucked GR or de hant of a vung pa- 

py—Vor Von Tollag, 


STUPIDITY. 

* | believe the jury have been ixnJrulated for 

> said a lawyer. ‘* That may be,”’ 

said his opponent, ‘* but the bar are of opinion 
that you had it the naturai way.’’ 


TOBACC). 
Much has been said in praise 
this singular luxury. In the ** Marrow of Com- 
pliments’’ (London, 1654,) we meet with the 
following quaint verses in praise ot Tobacco: 


and blame of 


Mach meat dotirglattony procie 
‘To feed men fat as swine, 

But-he’s a frugal man indeed, 
That with a leaf can dine. 


ij needs no nankin for his hands, 
His fingers’ end to w Ipe, 

‘Phat hath his kiichen tn a box, 
H1is roast meat in a pipe. 


Sir Christopher Wren was a man of smail sta- 
ture. When Charles Il. came to the 
palace he had built for him’ at Newmarket, he | 
tought the rooms too low. Sir Christopher | 
vaiked about them, and locking up, replied, 
** Sir, and ple ase your Majesty, I think they are 
hugh enough.’ The King squatte d down to Sir 
Cliris topher’s height, and creeping about in this 
whimsical posture, ¢ iad. os Aye, Sir Christopher, 
think they are high enough. 


>> 


‘*‘Make way gentlemen,’’ once cried a Massa- 
¢husetts’ re presentatys e to the populi ice, in the 


procession on an election day, ** make way, we 
re the re pre sentatives of the Peo} ple. 7 “M ake 

yourself,’’ rephed a sturdy riembersof the 

turong, ** we are the people themselves.”’ 

{wo Irish labourers being at the execution of 
some tnalefactors at the new crop as it is called, 
at Newgate, London, one seid 
‘sAuch, Pat, now, but is ther: y diflerence be- 
tween being hanged here and hanzed in chaims??’’ 
‘Yes, honey,’’ replied Pat, a very great dif- 
turence, one hangs only about an hour, but the 
viher hangs ALL THE DAYS OF HIS LIFE.’ 


4 whimsical comparison being made between 
a clock and a woman, Charles Fox observed 
that he thought the simile bad—‘Por,’ said he, 


‘a clock serves to pomt out the hours, and a 
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hunting 


to the other—§ 


{n an action tried at the late Bristol Assizes, 
relative to some turtle of the value of four pounds 
four shillings, the law expenses will not fall muci, 
short of one thousand pounds! The plaintiff and 
defendant were rival innkeepers at Truro. To 
them might be very well applied the old epi- 
gram— 

“Blind plaintiff, lame cefendant, share 
‘The kindly law’s protecting care ; 

A shell for him, a shell tor thee— 
‘The oyster is the lawyer’s fee!” 


A sporting gentleman, passing by a house ob- 
served on the door, the separate names of a phy- 
sician and surgeon, and facetiously remarked 
that the circumstance put him in mind of ; 
double barrelled gun, for if one missed, the othe: 
was sure to full. 


On a recent trial, an [rishman, with charac- 
teristic obliquity of speech, after scratching hi: 
head, said, ** Plase your Honor, | do not remem- 
ber—or if I do, I for get it now. . 


Judge Brackenridge in reprimanding a crimu- 
nal, among other hard names, called him a 
scoundrel. The prisoner replied, ‘‘ Sir, [ ara not 
so great a scoundrel as your honour 
takes me to be.’’—‘* Put your words closer to- 
gether,” replied the judge. 


Foote was rattling one evening in the 
room, when a nobleman, who seeined highly en 
tertained, cried out, “ Well Foote, see | 
swallow allthe good things.’’ ‘* Do you, my Jor 
duke,’’ says the ‘*ihen congratulat: 
you on vour digestion, for 1 beheve vou neve! 


Vou 


hie 


threw vp one of therm in your Lie. 

Let ancient or modern. history be produced, 
they will not aflord a more tha! 
the reply of Yankee Sicoamegton, to the Britis! 
commanders. The poonle were eng: im piling 
the balls which the en: Ti} 4 had wo body wiren thi 
foe applied to theia, We want balis, will yow 


sell 2 Ti Vv answered, We 
der—send us powder and well 
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Monecicur the Count d’Ar- 
mat- 


smart little ae of 


At the marriage of 
tois, the city of Paris 
riage portions, <A 
named. Lise Noirin, having presente | 
inscribe her name on the list, was whi 
was her lov er? said she, ith ore at sims 
ilicity, L have no lover; I thought the city fur 
nished every thing.’’? This being 
Count, a wortiy husband was 
girl, and her marriage |. 
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During the revolutionary war, eighty old Ger- 
man soldiers, who, afier having long served un- 
der diflerent mngnarchs of Europe, bad re tired to 
America, and converted their swords into 
ploughshares, voluntarily torme! themsesves into 


man tv make us forget ther.’ 
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a company, and distinguished theiaselves in va- 
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rjous actions, on the side of liberty.. Their cap- 
tain was nearly one hundred years old, and had 
been in the army forty years, and present in 
seventeen battles. The drummer was ninety- 
four, and the youngest man in the corps on the 
verge of seventy. Instead of a cockade, each 
man wore a piece of black crape, as a mark of 
sorrow for being obliged at so advanced a pe- 
riod of life to bear arms. ‘* But,’’ said the ve- 
terans, ‘* we should be deficient in gratitude, if 
we did not act in defence of our country, which 
has atlorded us a generous asylum, and protect- 
ed us from tyranny and oppression.’’ Sach a 
band of soldiers never before, perhaps, appeared 
in any field of battle. 


Real Philadelphia Dialogue. 

2. (Advancing) ** How d’ye do, Brooks?” 

B. ** Very well, thank’ee, how do you do ‘” 

J. “ Very well, thank’ee; is Mrs. Brooks well 

B.“ Very well, ?'m much obliged tye. Mrs. 
Adams and the children are well I hope ?” 

7. © Quite well, thank’ee.”’ 

(A 

#. * Rather pleasant weather to-day.” 

1. “ Yes, but it was cold in the morning.” 

B. “ Yes, but we must expect that at this time 
o’year, 

(Another pause—neckcloth twisted and switch 
twirled.) 

2. * Seen Smith lately ?” 

B. “ No—I can’t say I have—but I have seen 
‘Thompson.”’ 

1. ** Indeed—how is he ?” 

B. Very well, thank’ve.” 

2. Vm glad of it. —Well, good morning.” 

B. Good morning.” 

Here it is always observed that the speakers, having 
takenleave, walk faster than usual for some hundred 
yards. 


A Chemist in Albany, a few days ago, expatiat- 
ing on the late discoveries in chemical science, 
observed that snow had been found to possess a 
considerable degree of heat—an frishman pre- 
sent at this remark, observed that truly chemis- 
try was a valuable science, and (anxious that the 
discovery might be’made profitable) enquired of 
the orator what number of snow-balls would be 
sufficient to boil a tea kettle. 


A candidate for medical honours, having 
thrown himself almost into a fever from his in- 
capacity for answering the questions, was asked 
by one of the Professors—“How would you 
sweat a patient for the rheumatism?” He replied, 
‘1 would send him here to be examined.’ 


SHAVING AT HALF PRICE. 

A little Frenchman, named Lacontre, who has re- 
sided for a few years past in Southbridge, Mass. former- 
'y kKepta barber’s shop in Boston. One morning a coun- 
tryman, with a thick, heavy beard, which had not been 
operated upon for at least a week, stepped into the 
shop and said he wanted to be shaved. ‘ Votre ser- 
viteur—me shave you in one minute,” said the French- 
man,at the same time laying hold of his Se 
‘Bat what‘ do you charge for shaving.’ ‘* Sax cent, 
eare.’? © That is too much, I cannot give but three 
vats.’ Ah! Monsieur, me \no shave you ‘or tree 


| 


cent; vy une gentilbomme, he give me sax cent ever 
day for shave himself vid my razor. Safe, me shave 
you for sax cent.” Finding, however, that the man 
was determined, he at length consented to shave him 
for three cents, on condition of having the money 
pail first, alleging that he would not trast one who 
wanted to be shaved for half price. The conditions 
being thus settled, he was soon lathered, and one side 
of his face shaved, when the Frenchman laid by his ra- 
zor and began to use the towely* What are you about!’ 
exclaimed the country mae Me wipe your face, 
care.’ But what are it for, you have 
shaved but one side? but you only 
pay me for shave one side”. *It was understood, 
however, that you should shave both sides, and you 
must shave the other”? Ah, no, you pay me tree 
cent for shave you, and me shave you tree cent 
worth.’ Finding himself cayght he now offered to 
pay the other three cents for shaving the other side. 
‘« No, you no want to be shaved but tree cent worth, 
and meno shave you any more. Ah, ma foi! you 
make one grand spectacle. Me shave all de grand 
gentilhomme, me shave de offieaire, de colonel, de 
general, me shave de mareschall, and de duke, but me 
no shave any body make such grand figgair as your- 
self.” Remonstrance proving useless, the cowntry- 
man was glad to go and look up another barber, to the 
great amusement of the boys in the street, and to pay 
six cents for shaving the other side vot his tace, at the 
same time declaring that he never would again be 
shaved at halt price. 


The following ludicrous scene is said to have lately 
taken place inthe New York Marine Court, between 
twogentlemen of the bar—the one rather fat anil 
the other rather gmall :— 

Brother Fat—(to the Court) I don’t care what 
Mr. says; he isonly a moscheto, and I don’t mind 
their sting. 

Brother Small.—t beg your pardon, Mr. ; but 
itisa factin natural history, that moschetos never 
Sting hogs. 

Brother Fat.—Is it so, Mr. then you had 
better inform your acquaintances of it, they'll be glad 
to hear it. 

Brother Smaill.—Allow me, then, Mr.—— to com- 
munieate it to you among the first. 

Here the court, amid a roar of laughter, called the 
gentlemen to order. 


A SPARE RIB. 

An epicure requested his landlord to get him 
aspare rib, The innkeeper declared he had 
none but a crooked rib, which he would be glad 
enough to spare. 


A person about to make a bargain, seemeda 
little indifferent about bringing it to a conclu- 
sion, and said to the other party “I dare say we 
shall not fall out about trifles.” ‘* Why, Sir,’’ 
replied the other, ‘* ¢rijles are what people gen- 
erally do fall out about, so we'll settle those, if 
you please, at once, whatever we postpone.” 

The following elegant Epitaph, commemora- 
tive of the luckless fate of an unhappy lover is 
to be found in a church yard in ‘* Modern 
Athens :” | 

The wedding day appointed was, 
And wedding clothes provided— 
But ere that day did come alas! 


He sickened aud he die did / 
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From the Englishman. 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE NIGHT 
HIS NOSE. 


The following isa more detailed statement of the 
cme 4 ridiculous charge preferred against Mr. 
George Younge, at Guildhall, Mr. Alderman Ansley, 
being the City and Sitting Magistrate : Horton, a,lame 
officer of Cripplegate-Without, came within the 
Mansion house, medi Ais possession Mr. George 


AND 


Younge, who seemed have perfect sclf-possession, 
and by the satrical 8A Mp of his nostrils, appeared 
a fellow capable of en aeis a hoax; the charge was, 
that Mr. Younge had intruded himself at three 
o’clock in the morning where persons in general were 
very anxious to avoxl—namely, a watch-house. He 
had disturbed the slambers of the watehmen, and 
had had the impudence not only to awaken the con- 
stable of the night, but actually to mock his snore in 
so comical a manner,that even the personsin the strong 
room could not refrain from laughing at the joke. 

Mr. Alderman Ansley desired the complainant to 
be precise in his charge 

Mr. Horton: Vel, please your Honor’s vurship, I 
vil. You see, your vurship’s honor, at 3 o’clock on 
Sunday morning | wassitting in the watch house, dosey, 
as your vurship might be, and the constable of the 
night had pulled his worsted hose over his knees, and 
his vig over his face, and was enjoying a bit of a 
snooze, when all of a sudden in walked the prisoner, 
without no vatchman with him to give charge; so I 
said, I charge you to say as for what, you comes in 
heve, disturbing honest folks in their noctarnal repose. 
On which, your vurship’s honer, he said nothing at all 
to nobody, but looking at the constable of*the night 
like a porpoise, he turned up his nose till you Gui see 
right into his head through his nostrils, and then gave 
sich a snore, that it waked the constable of the niglit, 
and set all the pwisoners laughing, and insulting his of- 
fiee. ‘The constable started from his sleep, as if cir- 
enmflobbigated, and cried,“ who snores so loud?” 
when the prisoner again snored as if the whole body 
ot Aldermen were snoring together all at once— 
There was no standing it, and sojall of us jumped up of 
one accord, and thurst him out asa common nuisance: 
5o we went to sleep once more, but there was no cn- 
joying no quiet at all, for just as the constable was 
scratching his head, and putting his vig in a sleeping 
position,in walked Mr. Younge again. We axed him 
what he wanted, when he sail he only wished to see 
justice administered. So we thought there was no 
justice in that, and therefore put him out. A third 
time we had just got into a comfortable nap, when 
egain entered the prisoner. He said he was deter- 
mined to see how we kept order, and so we shewed 
him, by considering him as disorderly, and we locked 
him up in the Comyter. 

Mr. Younge was now asked to explain how he 
eame to give his powerful nose such an unwarrantable 
license. 
The prisoner said that he was quietly passing Crip- 
plegate watch-house at 3 o’clock on Sunday morning, 
when he was startled by a most astounding noise 
within. He asked a watchman standing at the gate 
what the sound could be, who answered, “ Sound! 
why the constable is in a sound sleep, and he is snor! 
ing to be sure.” * Snoring !” said I, ** Impossible- 
it vannot be, such a sound can never proceed from so 
small an orifice as the human nostril. “Tis like the 
breathing of a rhinoceros with a cold in his head; ’tis 
like the rushing of gas from the huge main-pipe of 
the gasometer, or the bursting of the Thames Tun- 
nel! Heavens! this constable’s snoring would awaken 

‘ourjouhad from his seven years’ slumber, the fellow 
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must have a nose like the proboscis of Shooney, the 
defunct elephant!” ** Come, come,” says the watch- 
man, ** let’s have none of your gammon—what you’re 
talking is all my eye.” ‘ All in my eye, fellow,” | 
cried, ** ’tis all my nose, I think—by Heavens, I'll see 
this nose, and in | walked; and there I beheld such a 
nose, Lord, please your worship, Sir Wilham’s nose 
is no more to be compared to it than a blue bottle is to 
a wine bottle—and such a wind proceeded from it. | 
just laid my glove on the table whilst I took out my 
pencil to sketch the nose on the wall, when he gave a 
snore which blew the glove tothe other end of the 
room. | declare, Sir, | was two yards and a half from 
him, when one puff of his nostril blew the light out 
of my cigar. I tried to <mitate him, but Lord, Sir, 
the Living Skeleton might as well attempt to puff 
himself out to the size ot a Dutch burgomaster. Such 
a roar for a nose I never heard. Talk not to me of 
the deafening sound of the wram-done, when such a 
snore can proceed from a nose bone Or mere gristle. 
Well, | had just begun to draw the nose on the wall, 
when”— 

The Worthy Alderman thought it high time to stop 
the case, and dismissed the charge, desiring the ac- 
cused to give a small sum to the officer in compensa- 
tion of his trouble. 

Mr. Younge. A small sum for so large a nose. No 
sum could be too large for such a sight, but were I to 
give a sum proportioned to the size of the nose, | 
should require at least a plum. 


DEATH OF PATIENCE. 
A lady, a shopping, in Broadtway once passed, 
To perplex and annoy the young men; 
‘Every store of dry goods she had rambled throug) 
fast, 
From 1 to 209 and at last 
Poune’d in at 210. 


Here goods after goods were exposed to her view, 
Prints, laces, and silks, at her call— 

Thirty patterns she took, the Lord knows for who! 

Then the strings of her huge indispensable drew, 
With the prices of each mark’d on all. 


‘Have you any gloves?’ (mark the question she 
made ;) 

Those for gentlemen quickly were shown ; 

‘Ladies’ sir, if you please!’—and long whites were 
display’d— 

‘O the short ones!’—short English before her were 
laid— 

But, Lord, ‘ French, sir,’ next was the tune. 


French kid, still unmov’d, Dicky drew from a case, 
Where they lay pack’d superbly together ; 

But he soon had to wish them well back in their place, 

When for silk she exclaimed with a wonderful face, 
‘Silk ? Lord bless mé, you see these are leather!’ 


Dick now stood aghast—twenty others the while 
Roar’d for goods, like a battling host, 

The counter was heap’d to a terrible pile, 

His countenance lost its accustomed smile, 
And his patience now gave up the ghost. 


‘Confusion !’ he stammers—with rage nearly burst, 

And his face not in graces of loves, 

‘Were ever poor mortils like shopkeepers curst ? 

Why, in Luciter’s name did you not ask at first, 
For Ladies’ French ‘hort white silk gloves!’ 


HALF MOURNING. 
A little girl hearifg her mother say she was 
going in half mourning, inquired if any of her 


j relations were half dead, 
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A knowledge of the facts which give evidence 
of reason in the brute creation, constitute the 
hunter. It enables him to effect his object in 
killing his game, and with respect to animals of 
prey furnishes him with the means of escaping 
their rapacity. 

We remember to have leaned on the knee ofa 
good old whig, while he amused our boyhood 
with the advantage he once derived from his 
knowledge of the character and habits of so 
stupid an animalas the hog. Old Gavin was of 
this number, and had a fine stock of hogs in parti- 
cular. The tories kept so strict a watch for the 
old whig, that he had to visit his house by stealth, 
and never slept at night for many months but in 
the woods. ‘The fall approached and every thing 
appearing pretty quiet Gavin ventured on spend- 
ing more of his time at home, and among other ne- 
cessary arrangements got up his “ kiliing hogs,” 
and put them in apen to fatten. But Gavin had 
hardly began to dream quietly under his own 
roof, before a party of forty or fifty tories sur- 
rounded his house and made him prisoner, They 
compelled him to take his fine fat hogs from the 
pen and toll them to their camping grouna, 
fouror five miles. ‘There another pen was made, 
in the woods, the hogs safely enclosed, and old 
Gavin strictly guarded. However, asafter night 
sentinels were placed all around the encampment, 
it was not thouglit necessary to tie the prisoner, 
or otherwise abridge the use of his locomotive 
powers. Asthe fires died away towards mid- 
night, the drowsy eyes of the tories were closed 
in sleep, except the sertinels who paced around 
the camp atthe distance of 150 or 200 yards from 
their comrades. At this time Gavin planned his 
escape. He goton his hands and feet and ap- 
proached the hog pen with some caution at first 
and at last in such a manner as to arrest the atten- 
tion of some of the more watchful hogs, who 
would raise their heads slightly, and grunt as if 
aware that every thing was not right, but were 
uncertain what it was. Old Gavin then returned, 
und after a lapse of 15 or 20 minutes, he assumes 
the same attitude, and approaches the pen ata 
pretty brisk trot, and when he had got within 
10 or 12 steps, he uttered the hog’s note of alarm 
jooh. This roused the whole gang, who repeat- 
ed the note with many variations. The old man 
then returned to his bed of leaves, and when they 
had become somewhat quiet, he walked erect to 
the pen athird time, and raising the corner made 
a slip gap, but without laying down the rails. 
He then went back and approached the side op- 
posite the gap in the same posture as at first, 
and by crying bo0-oh boo-oh, and trotting fiercely 
up to the pen, he got the hogs into a perfect 
rage. Whentheiralarm bad subsided in some 
measure, he went back and slipped out the rails, 
making a considerable opening for the exit of the 
captives. Hethen again approached the pen 
on all fours, as at first, but brisker,and crying 
at every jump boo-0h, boo-oh, boo-oh. The hogs 
burst through the opening and ran off as fast 
as they could, all crying bo0-oh, b00-0h, boo-oh, 
andold Gavin reached the gap just time carer 
to take his stand by the side of an old sow, who 
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had probably been the mother of two-thirds of 
the gang. ‘hey took an even start, and the old 
man says it was the hardest race he ever had to 
keep up with that old sow, on all fours. He pass- 
ed all the sentinels in saféty, who mistook him 
for a real four-footed grunter. | 


ON MISS-ANN BREAD—A Pun. 
While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter ; 
I'll be content with Anume Bread, 
And won’t have any, but-her. 

We met with the following anecdote in a British 
Magazine of 1782 : When Cornwallis dined with Gen, 
Washington for the first time, Rochambeau being 
asked for a toast, gave ** The United States.” Wash- 
ington gave “lhe King of France.” Cornwallis gave 
** The King;” but Washington, in putting the toast, 
added, ** of England—and confine him there, and Pil 
drink him ina full bumper,” (filling his glass till it ran 
over.) 


COCKNEY LYRICS. 
To Miss Harrabella Hogsflesh, at Cambervell. 


Hair—“ My Lodgein is on the cold ground.” 


Divine Harrabella, vhenhever hi calls 
To mind hall them butees hov thine, 
Hi forgets shop and bisness, a thinkin Hi falls, 
Hand Hi sit down to rite you a line. 
You’re Wenus’ses darter, Hor else you’re her neece, 
I solemnly wow and declare ; 
For my hart hassent had a moment of peece, 
Since Hi saw’d you at Cambervell fare. 


| There so silp-like you slided the ball-room along, 
Hin the Vorlse, han the pretty Quodrill ; 

Han so swetely you vorbull’d ven corld for a song, 
That Hi think Hi am hereing you still. 

So black vos your hies, han so red vos your cheeks, 
And so hawburn the Curls hov your hair, 

That Hi sweares by old Job, han its truth vot Ii 

spekes, 

You vos fairest of Cambervell fare. 


Then Ho! Harrabella, peleeve what Hi says, 
Live vithout you, no longer Hi can; | 
Hi ne’er can have no peece by nites or by days, 
Hi ham a most mis’rablest man. 
Thorts, verds, langwige fails me, no more [li can’t 
speke, 
Ho! vat can Hi with you compair, 
There’s nothing hon earth that my bosom can seek, 
Like the fairest hov Cambervell fare. 


Xerxes, at the head of half a million of men, 
wrote thus to Leonidas : 
arms.”’ Leonidas, who commanded only 200 
Spdrtans, returned this answer: ‘*Come 
and take them,” 


A TOAST. 


Nay, breathe we not here of the days that are gone, 
Of the heroes our forefathers cherished ; 
Other suns bright as these on their children have 
shone, 


And their deeds, as their dust may have perished. 


No, no! rather sink we remembrance awhile 
Of the dead, or beneath, or above us, 
And here hand in hand fondly pledge we the smi! 


Of the friends whom we love, and who love us! 


“ Surrender your 
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ORNITHOPUS COMPRESSUS. 
Common Birdfoot. 
Ornithope Commun. 


Botanic Name 
English Name 
French Name 


A singular plant, native of Europe, and cultivated in 
gardens for its delicate beauty. It belongs to the 
Leguminvus Order. or Peatribe, producing several 
small pods, growing together like the claws of a bird, 
whence the name; Ornithopus means the 
same in Ht ranks in Diadelphia of Linneus. 

It is easily ditty sre being an annual; the blossoms 
are yellow i, peeniless, and appexr in summer. 
The glaucous or of a bluish green, 
rising to a foot high Gr less. Stems flexuosej compress- 
er, nearly simple. Leaves alternate, primate, with 
many retuse “folioles“and an ‘odd. terminal foliole. 
Fjowers about three on ‘an axillary peduncle, with a 
pinnate tractea, pealike yellow; sacceeded by sessile 
enrved erect pods. 

Tt is the emblem of AvipirTr.. 


No. VI. 


Rotanic Name*yERYNGIUM MARTFIMUM. 
English Name Seaside Thistle. 
French Name \ Panicant Maritime, 


The name of Thistle is given in English to all the 
plants which are pungent, and therefore to many ge- 
nera widely different, such as Carduus, Cariana, 
Centaurea, Dipsacus, Argemone, Eryngium, &e. 
The true Thistles, however, belong to the genus Car- 
duus, and the Cnicus, very akin to it, which have 
both compound flowers, and five Syngenesious stami- 
na. The Dipsacus is properly the Teazel rather 
than Thistle, and has compopnd flowers with four 
free stamina. The .Argemone belongs to the Poppy 
tribe, with many stamina, while Eryngium, be- 
longs to the umbelliferous tribe with five free stamina. 
Yet it offers an anomaly in this family by having the 
blassoms in heads surrounded by a perianthe or invo- 
iucre, instead of a loose umbel; but it belongs to Pen- 
tandria like them. 

'Thistles are considered as weeds, yet they are often 
iseful plants, and ornamental. Aspecies of this 
venus Eryngium Amethytrium, called blue Thistle, 
native of the Mediterranean, is all over of a beautiful 
sky blue colour, and cultivated in gardens for its 
beautiful appearance. The Eryngium Maritimum 
is of a bluish green, or glaucous appearance all over, 
aud has medical properties; it grows on all the shores 
of Kuarope, and has been naturalized in America. 
‘Thistles are also known as being the emblem or coat 
of arms of Scotland, and the favorite food of the sv- 
ber and patient Donkey, the most valuable of domes- 
tie animals. 

The rootis perennial, radical leaves rounded, stem 
forked, leaves trifid, oblong, laciniated, pungent. 
Islossoms estival on peduncles, erect central, perian- 
the stellated, with toothed, pungent, oblong drtvisions ; 
Sowers central, bluish, in a round head, with a con- 
crete ealix, five small petals, five stamina, one concrete 
pistil, two styles, &e. 

Thistles are the emblems of a Turrrrx and Warr 
state. 

ON CRITICISM. sal 
. Authors are partial to their wit ’tis true, 


But are not critics to their judgments too. 


THE CASKET. 


“ —-——— Poetic fancy 
Scatters from her pictured urn, 
Thoughts that breathe and words that burn .”’ 


THERE 1S A LAND BEYOND THE, 
TOMB. 
Cradled in sorrow, fed by grief, 
And led o’er thorns lis tender feet, 
To love unknown, beyond relief, 
I saw a babe for angels meet. 


Meekly he trod his painful path, 
Pill manhood spread betore his eye, 
Then sunshine broke the brooding wrath, 
Aud rosy beauty flush’d the sky. 


A blooming virgin heav’n bestow’d, 
To cheer the wand’rer with her smiles, 
And lovely children ’round him glow’d, 
In all the bliss of youthful wiles. 


Again misfortune plied her rod! 
His wile in wakeless sleep repos’d, 
And ev’ry moon the open’d clod 
Upon his liteless offspring clos’d ! 


Humbly he glane’d a look on high, 
‘Tumultuous heav’d his rending breast ; 
A dewy film came o’er his eye, 
And suuk his frame in dreamless rest. 


Is there an over-ruling Pow’r, 
That thus his sword with goodness reeks ¢ 
Whose tranquil smilings bless the hour, 
When virtue’s heart with sorrow breaks? 


That gives the shafts of death to we 
And rudely snaps the strings of lite, 

And o’er the body, cold and low, 
Heartless exclaims, thus ends the strife ? 


No! true as Eden blush’d with bluom, 
Or Calv’ry’s risen Lord ascended, 

There isa lapd beyond the tomb, 
Where ring virtue is betricnded ! 


Where ev’ry thorn that stung on earth, 
Is recompens’d by growing glory ! 
Where richer pleasures spring to birth, ss 

‘Than can be told in mortal story! ‘T. HS. 


TO CAROLINE. 
And hast thou, Lady, quite forgot 
The hours 1 passed with thee, 
And is there nothing left to bring 
My image to thy memory. 
Iknow what cares thy mind engage, 
What pleasures too are thine, 
But yet at least one thought bestow 
On me, loved Caroline. 


Dear Caroline! I do not come 

To wound thee with reproaches now, 
T never had, full well I know, 

From thee one single vow; 
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But there were hopes within my heart, 
Which words can ne’er define, 

Aud deep devoted was my love 
For thee, fair Caroline. 


I lov’d thee—’twas not wealth I priz’d, 
Thy beauty won me not; 

My heart would all have been thy own, 
How lowly ere thy lot; 

And had some desert been thy home, 
The meanest cottage thine, 

I would have lovedas fondly still, 
Believe me, Caroline. 


*T was not because the voice of Fame 
Upon thy genius hung; 

*T was not the incense sweet of praise 
Upon thy altar flung ; 

Hadst thou unnotie’d and unknown, 
Been lett unseen to shine, 

I would as soon thy heart have sought, 
My gentle Caroline. 


O no! there is not one on earth, 
That, would have priz’d thee more, 

Or world have better known the worth 
Of all thy mental store. 

And he—thy chosen one—who now 
Receives each smile of thine, 

Hie cannot love thee more than I, 
Tho’ vainly, Caroline. 


For mine thou know’st was the love, 
The first warm love of youth; 
I gave to thee an honest heart, 
A heart the home of truth ; 
I did not bow as others bow’d, 
So often at thy shrine, 
I loved thee for thyself alone, 
Thou know’st it, Caroline. 


No more from Windsor’s wood—no more 
‘Lo thee my steps shall stray, 
Nor by that streamlet’s leafy shore, 
L muse my hours away. 
No more thy eye of purest blue, 
Shall meet the gaze of mine, 
Adieu—a sad, a long adieu, 
‘To love and Caroline. 


RAYMOND. 


TITOUGHTS 
On viewing the scenery on the Hudson River. 
How sweet to read on Nature’s ample page ! 
And from her works, the Author’s power presage ; 
How sweet to contemplate a scene like this, 
And view the mountain’s top and deep abyss! 
The tow’ring hemlock and the rugged cliff, 
And water’s surtace ruffled by yon skiff; 
The sun’s effulgence dazzling in the one 
With all the lustre of a noon-day sun; 
The silver eddies playing round the last, 
Whose colours change with every fitful blast; 
And mark the steamboat as she cuts the spray, 
‘This moment here, the next she glides away ; 
And then behold the fish hawk’s giuldy height, 
As o’er the waves he wings his awkward flight; 
And next the whole in one grand view combiue, 
‘The view how grand! The picture how sublime! 
Ah! who can gaze without a pure delight, 
Whilst charms unnumbered crowd upon the sight! 
For scenes like this our noblest feelings raise, 
And tune our souls to chaunt their Author’s praise. 
Ob! let us with a placid joy look on 
‘This beauteous scene by Nature’s author drawn, 
And learn this lesson ere it be too late, 
That He who drew it is as just as great. G. 


THE CASKET. 


BRUTUS CONTEMPLATING THE DEATH 
OF CAESAR. 

[ was his friend, and loy’d him as myself ; 

lle trusted, and he lov’d me in return; 

Much service has he render’d to the state, 

And victory has follow’d in his path. 

What then? does he notdeem, because forsooth 

The rabble as he daily walks abroad, 

Rend the still air with noisy acclamation, 

They will endure the chains he weaves tor them, 

And fet him play the tyrant as he will: 

No—no—the gods do know my heart, and know 

That 1 love virtue, and honour valour ; 

But that same heart, hates proud ambition, 

And adores its country. It must be so: 

Yes, Caius Cassius, thou hast won me ; 

And tho’ by artifice, thou wearest the crown, 

*Tis Lut the glory of a day, proud Cesar! 

A sun, that for a time, will brightly shine, 

Then set in blood forever. 


I must strike, 
Ayc, quick and deeply too: the blow that trees 
His soul, will break the bonds that now enslave 
My country. Mycountry! dearer to me 
Than friendship, love or lile—Cesar dies: 
It is resolved—the sturdy rock, lash’d by 
The loud sea, is not more firmly rooted 
Thanf am ia my purpose. Memory 
May raise its bright and glowing images 
Of triendship that is past—they shake me not: 
Virtue may ery—* Brutus shed not man’s blood ;”’ 
My country lou’, eries—* Oh, save me, Brutus!” 
She shall be sa ’—Czesar, pray well to-day, 
It is the last in short calendar. 
Rome—eter! ity | let me bequeath 
Bat Liberty we—my soul will bid 
This world well with joyfulness ! J.B. 


THE ROSE. 


My Ellen dear, this beauteous flower, 
Reminds me of that happy hour, 
When thy fair hair it did adorn, 

The flower without its secret thorn. 


I used to think this flower was made, 
But just to bloom, and then to fade ; 


But when I saw it there with thee, 
It claimed an immortality. 


That Rose soon withered—soon did lose 
Its beauteous form and brilliant hues; 
But when again | turn’d to seek, 

I saw them both upon thy cheek. 


And now, tho’ many years are flown, 
Since that lov’d form I’ve gaz’d upon ; 
Tho’ far thou art away from me, 


Seeing the Rose, I think of thee. ROHL 


MELODY. 


The harp I strung for thee, fair maid, 
In silent sorrow lies ; 

The rose I on thy bosom laid, 
Pale, blighted, withering dies. 


For ah! the voice that wak’d its notes, 
No more the minstrel know’st: 
Thy balmy breath no longer floats, 
pon my slighted rose. 


And like my harp, and rose shall I, 
By love and thee unblest, 
A lorn and blighted victim die, 


And sink to silent rest. HARLEY. 
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TO MISS. 

«J am not one who flatters falsely.” 
And thou wert once my rival—had I known 
That thou wert half so lovely, then, indeed, 
I should have feared thy charms. I knew 
That thou wert beautiful, but did not know 
That With a face so fair and with a form 
So exquisite, there was united there 
So much retired modesty of mein; 
1 did not know that all the heart could boast 
Of softer virtues were indeed thy own. 
Forgive me fairest lady! that before 
I knew not how to value all thy worth; 
And had I not the pride, the innate feeling 
Which repels all envious emotions, 
} could envy thee, for thou art one 
Just fitted to awake the jealous pangs 
Of meaner spirits, and create in those 
Of more exalted souls, a feeling pure 
Of love and admiration—lady ! thou 
Art not a stranger to the ills of life, 
Methinks thou too hast learned, tho’ young thy years, 
How much of evil does attend the good, : 
How hard the lot hasever been of those 
Whom fortune, genius, beauty, virtue too, 
Have raised above the idle multitude— 
I know that thou, with others of the same 
Attractive powers, hast often felt the shaft 
Of malice and detraction—yet one truth 
Impress upon the tablet of thy heart: 
** ‘The fruit upon the bough, the best and fairest, 
Will first attract the wild birds of the air, 
To feast thereon,’* while those again 
Of less inviting aspect, all are left 
‘lo wither unmolested on the tree, 

* «“ The best fruit is always the one which the birds 
have been pecking at.” 


THE FALCON MESSENGER. 
‘THe warrior loos’d the silken string, 
‘That was around his faleon’s wing ; 
** Go forth ull thou that thmg shalt see, 
More than my life-blood dear to me.” 
The bird went forth—the red gold shone— 
The white steed neighed—the bird swept on— 
Iie pass’d above a tower—and then 
Sought out his warrior lord again. 
saw a lady anda child— 
The infant in its stamber smil’d : 
Methinks the mother would have wept, 
But, twas such soothing watch she kept.” 
His look grew soft, his voice sank low ;— 
* My old brave bird well dost thou know, 
What thou in thy wild flight could’st see, 
More than my lite-blood dear to me.” 


L. E. L. 


SEASONS. 
I saw the young Spring smile 
On the rejoicing earth ; 
And my soul was glad when the flowers bright, 
Adorn’d it with their birth. 
And | loved to hear the minstrelsy 
Of the birds as they flew on high; 
And the sighings of the balmy gale, 
As it came rustling by. 


And I saw the gay spring fade, 
And the sultry summer come; 
In dark green verdure was the earth, 
_ And flowers were in their bloom. 
, And in the shady groves, 
When the noon-day sun oppress’d, 
I besought the cooling gales to come, 
And fan me into rest. 


THE CASKET. 


Then summer pass’d away, 
And yellow Autumn smil’d ; 
I listen’d to the Reaper’s song, 
Harmonious, tho’ wild, 
And Leheld the yellow leaves : 
Fall from the waving tree ; 
And thought life was its Autumn, 
So willit be with me, 


Then hoary Winter came, 

And Autumn fled before him, 
The snow spirit followed im his path, 
And fleecy clouds hung @’er him. 

Yet Winter has its joys, ~ 
If content be only smiling, 
Round the social hearth, the cheerful song, 
Hours of care beguiing ; 
A merry tale, a lively dance, 
To wile away each hour, 
Forgetting never th @ieartfelt prayer, 
To an ALMIGHTY POWER, 


THE SAILOR BOY. 
Unmoved upon the deck when storms arise, 
And seas ascending kiss the angry skies ; 
When lightnings flash, and thunders loudly roll, 
And bends with awe the most undaunted soul; 
When dire destruction howls amid the blast, 
And sweeps from off the deck the shatter’d mast ; 
When the lone sea-bird shrinks amidst the gloom, 
And every bolt seems destined for the tomb— 
He stands, amidst the appalling rage of storms, 
Nor fears contending element’s alarms, « 
‘Thus fares the sea-boy on the billowy main, 
Scorning, when danger offers, to complain ; 
While fancy urges on his raptured sight 
The scenes of home: with ravishing delight 
He clasps a mother, in his longing arms, 
Then glows his bosom with affection’s charms; 
But yet his childhood’s haunts are far away, 
And iong and dire may be the coming day, 
Which his tond soul so often brought to view, 


Since to his friends he gave the last adieu. | 
MARINUS. 


SELIM. 


ELLEN OF BRISTOL. 
Air—the Nun. 

Says Edwin to Harry, “I cannot tell why, 
But | love the sweet glance of my Mary’s blue eye ; 
‘Your Mary may shine in a cot like a dove, 
But she ne’er can compare with the maiden I love: 
‘There are maidens as fair, there are mardens as gay, 
But Ellen of Bristol’s the Queen of the day.’ 


“It is gentle and blithe, and the loveliest sky 

Can never compare with the hue of her eye ;” 

‘And bright are sweet Ellen’s, while dark as the sloe, 
With affection they melt and with tenderness glow : 
There are maidens as fair, there are maidens as gay, 
But Ellen of Bristol ’s tre Queen of the day.” 


* Oh! who can but gaze on her soft flaxen hair 

And say not that Mary’s the fairest of fair?” 

‘The coy locksof Ellen are graceful, and yet 

The raven ne’er boasted a lovelier jet: 

There are maidens as fair, there are maidens as gay, 
But Ellen of Bristol ’s the Queen of the day.” 


‘No maiden such sweetness as Mary possess’d, 
While every virtue unites in her breast ;7’— 
‘In my heart is her dwelling and eonstant Ill prove, 
For my Ellen is faithful and true to her love : 

There are maidens as fair, there are maidens as gay, 
But Ellen of Bristol ’s the Queen of. the day.” 
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TO — 
My sorrowing heart, like a lost wreck, is driven 
Far, far from thee! not a hope is giv’n 
To light the wand’rer on her gloomy way, 
Or to the future lend one cheering ray. 


The dream, the cherish’d dream of other years, 

Where is it now? dimm’d by pale sorrow’s tears, 

Drawn from the heart’s deep fountain, whence must 
flow, 

Those never ceasing drops of bitter woe ! 


Vision of bliss! ah! wherefore did’st thou come ? 
And thou, why didst thea tégve thy distant home, 
Sirewing thy path with flewers of odorous bloom, 
‘Too trail and fragile for this world of gloom. 


With eager hand, around my*brows you wave 

A beauteous wreath, and call’d its blossoms Love, 
Bat like the poison’d band the tyrant gave, 

It dooms the chosen victim to the grave. 


The grave! why shrinks my hopeless heart with 
dread ! 
When a few rolling years have briefly sped, 
Thou wilt come there my love, and we shall be 
United then, aes fate’s stern decree ! | 
MNEMOSYNE. 


S. 
Farewell, Allan! farewell ever, 
Better ‘tis for us to sever ; 
Better far we ne’er had met, 
Or each other could forget ; 
Well 1 know thy heart is mine, 
Deep | feel mine wholly thine, 
Let us then forever part, e 
E’er we own a broken heart. 
Since we love, but love in vain, 
Should we dare to meet again? 
Go—where duty points thy way, 
Let not passion bic thee 6tay, 
Linger not, I would not see 
That bright glance once fix’d on me ; 
Oh! ’Us hard that hearts whose love 
Seems enkindled from above, 
F’er should grieve that they had met, 
Or wish that meeting to forget. 

FLORENCE. 


THE ENTHUSIAST. 
Oh! there are those who love to gaze 
On midnight sky and moonlit deep, 
‘While dreaming romance fancy plays, 
And lone and dark are reason’s rays, 
As pale lights of the world asleep, 
Compared to sol’s refulgent blaze.. 


And I have felt that passion’s power, 
While listless of all else beside, 
My glowing thoughts would proudly soar, 
As stoo my feet where smoothly glide 
The eternal waves of ocean’s tide, 
And ranged my eyes where witds subside, 
Beyond those orbs which ceaseless shine 
Unchanged amid the storms of time, 
And thought how trifling mankind are 
To those above each beaming star— 
How little can their deeds compare 
With those forever acted there. 


Nor when the zephyr ceased to play 
In ripples calm along the shore, | 
When fiercely flashed the lightning’s ray, 
And darkly frowning clouds would lour, 
When thunders roll’d, when dash’d the spray, 
And winds drove waves in dread array, 


THE CASKET. 


.And deck’d her robes in glory’s dies ; 


O’er the deep unmeasured space 

And surges flew, did I retrace 

My steps to quit the scene, but stood 
Gazing upon the angry flood; 

And thought no deeds ere virtue dar’d, 
With mortal toil and strength had shar’d, 
That blazed betore ambition’s eyes, 


The fame of Patriot, freeman’s friend, 
His dear home battling to defend, 

I would not do while honour bound, 
Though every danger roar’d around, 
Could I by this my courage prove, 

To win.a world’s renown or love. 


Wild are the thoughts the enthusiast’s mind engage, 
And warm the picture his young fancy draws, 
Who pores till midnight o’er the poet’s page, 
Of those who blest with liberty and laws, 
Their fellow men; and mid the spreading rage 
Of anarchy, held high fair virtue’s cause. 
He sees undim’d their works immortal, 
Through all the wrecks of time, 
Shine brightly, stamp’d on heaven’s high portal, 
In characters sublime. 
He feels extatic fire burn in his breast, 
Imagination paints his future years, 
His heart’s emotions cannot be expres9d, 
While seems the world in garb elysian dress’, 
And nature all a paradise appears. 


Oh! if ever the joys of heaven 
To mortals wand’ring here are given, 
‘ Tis in youthful faney’s magic pow’rs, 

Upon the open unsuspecting heart, 

Ere shadows cloud or dark misfortune low’rs, 

Or of reality we feel the smart. 

But dangerous and deceptive faney cheers, 

And all illusive are hope’s brightest smiles, 
Tenis fatuus” like her light she rears, 

‘hen leaves the wand’rer in tife’s path beguil’d, 
To mourn his lost way, long with fruitless tears. 
lo bury anguish, piercing, soon he sees 

Legions of heil still traverse God’s creation, 
Destroying fairest works, and by degrees 

Opens a Usrilling ear to truth’s relation. 
His plans frustrated ; stung with wily slanders, 
In drear despondency all lonely wanders, 
Weary of the world to solitude retires, 
And when the last faint ray of hope expires, 
By reckless desperation driven 

He will renounce his breath, 
And in the face of frowning heaven 


Drown all life’s cares in death, MANLIUS. 
LINES. 
He sleeps where no murmurs from woodland e’er 


swept 
Its soft and harmonious numbers; 
Nor where his fore-fathers, thro’ ages have slept, 
And tears been shed o’er their slumbers. 


He sleeps where the ocean is troubled and deep, 
He sieeps on the breast of the yllow,— 
Brave in death—tho’ long is his Sleep, 
On the wave’s rising turbulent pillow. 


He fell in the battle’s commotion and strife, 
He fought for his country’s glory ; 

He gave her his blood—then yielded his life, 
To gild the bright page of her story. 


Long may its brightness beam on her page, 
And each bosom shall swell with emotion ; 

For the pride of our country, the boast of our age, 
Now lies inthe bed of the ocean. SYLVAN. 
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THE PAST YEAR. 
Fieetly hath passed the year. The seasons came 
Duly as they are wont—the gentle Spring, 
And the delicious Summer, and the cool, 
Rich Autumn with the nodding of the grain, 
And Winter like.an old and hoary man 
Frosty and stiff—and so are chronicled. 

We have read gladness in the new green leaf, 
And ia the first blown violets ; we have drank 
(cool water of the rock, and in the shade 
Sunk to the noon-tide slumbers; we have eat 
‘The meitlow fruitage of the bending tree, 

And glided to our pleasant wanderings 

When the cool wind came freshly from the hills; 
And when the tinting of the Autumn leaves 

Ilad faded from its glory , we have set 

By the good firesof Winter, and rejaic’d 

Over the fullness of the gather’d sheaf. 

“God hath been very He whose hand 
Moulded the sunny hills, and hollowed out 
‘The shelter of the valleys,and doth keep 
‘The fountains in their secret places cool ; 
And it is He who leadeth up the sun, 

And ordereth the starry influences, 

And tempereth the keenness of the frost— 
And theretors, in the plenty of the feast, 
And in the lifting of the cup, let Him 
Have praises for the well-completed year. 


ROY. 


THE SUN OF RIGITTECUSNESS. 

Wide o’er the world the sun bestows his pow’r, 

‘The unjust own its blessiags with the just, 
From heay’n descends the fertilizing show’r, 

Alike upon the verduve and the dust. 
On all \ he Sun of righteousness hath shone, 

His beanrs have pierced the of each soul; 
Have show ’d4he path that leads unto the throne, 

And gilt the suspended! at the goal, 
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Sickness may prove « 
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for health, 
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where wealth 


angels seek my lon 
ury can sing, 


Guilty and sad, reciines his-actung head. 
ALBERT 
WREATH OF FAME. 
‘| ror th ; of state, 


Lhe warriors bisod stain’d fame, 
proud MWerbearing hearts 


5 
Ambitious minds Inflame. 


Yet oilded poisons tucyv at best, 


Beset with theegVning snares, 
By best jovs hopes uablest, 
A dream of gaudy Cures. 
re vlest his w hoe stream of life 
Untroubied, stainless flow s— 
Far ftrom the ’«helming storis of strife, 
fu calm and biest repose. 
= tainted wreaths lis brows display, 
With scorpion stings entwin’d, 
Content to rule, with gentle sway, 
The empive of the mind. 


‘Vis midnight! and the hush’d and silent earth 
Slumbers beneath a blue and cloudless Heaven, 

And stars look torth Hike things of blessed birth, 
For mortal praise and cont emplation ¢ given. 


How glorious! how sublime! here thought may rest, 


While the full heart adoviog turns to thee; 


Phy power in all Creation stands contests, 


Jehovah! Saviour, father, Livity . 


And whilst I gaze upon those orbs of light, 
I love to deem that there, thy chosen, rest 
Infranchised spirits from a world of night, 
Waiting the final day to join the blest. 


And oh! may Lamongst that number be, 
When quick and dead shall meet thee face to face; 

Lord ! teach my wand’ring heart the way to thee, 
And o’er me east the mantle of thy grace. 


Like her, the guilty sufferer of yore, 
I too would touch thy garment’ s sacred hem, 
Thy pardoning love and merey,avould implore, 
And humbly claim the blood+bought diadem. 


My prac ious Saviour, lowly at thy feet, 
Each day my supplications must increase, 
Until those blisstul words my ears shall g greet, 


Daughter ! thy sins are pardon’d—go in peace. 
MNE MOSYNE. 


THE PUZZLER. 


Answer for No. 2. 
"The letter O. 


CiTARADES. 
My first. descendeth from on high, 
?Tis known to have the power, 

The air to cleanse and purify, . 
And sweeten every flower. 
The savage of the forest drear, 
Is skilful with my second ; ' 
To hunt the fleet and boun/ling deer, 
By him highly reckon’d. 
But when the thender-sterm coes die, 
And the sun beams forth in splendour, 
My total spans the eastern sky, 
With colors of the richest (lve, 


dwell on earth—i live on 

I’m center’d in the lady 

I’m blazon’d in the vowe of fame, 

And lisping babes prononnée my name. 
‘Though first, [may be found in iasi— 
Though present, may be found in past. 


REBUS. 
The god whose pipe returns the lav 
Of the shepherds as they sweetly play; 
The goddess whq with motion gays, 
Unfolds the golden gates of day; 
‘The founder, as supposed to be, 
the auctont Chinese monarehy ; 
‘Phe cod whose fi amine chariot bright, 
Difuses dhrough the world lis light; 
A tematle , Lotrom love did leap 
Upon ier hushand’s funeral he: 
word which is ex) 
Wi nen an aflirmative’s 
‘the initials joined, present to View, 
A flower, Gactured buif and blue. 


ENIGMIA. 
Two there were, who liv’d of old, 
Was born and never died ; 
Two there « ere, 248 we are told, 
‘That spoke and never led: 
And tivo there were, who liv’d of old, 
‘That ne’er was torn but died— 
The mystic question now unfold, 
‘Tis by scripture testified. 
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LOVE BUILT A FAIR ROWER—<« BALLAD—SUNG BY MISS E. JEFFERSON. 


‘ _ 
= 


Love built a fair bower, the blue sea a nigh, Am - bition a- tower that soar’d to the 


sky; The bow’r was of* roses, 


there a - lone, 


The waves rose in anger, 


a 
the tow’r was of stone, And fancy supposes each 


ad lib 


ad 


lib 


liv’d 


re - sistless their power, They wash”! 


down the castle they 


swept off the bow’r, but the 


express 


| | J 
= 
roses danced lightly 
Largo 


the broad 


whieh he had smil’d; 


the works of Man’s pleasure or 


~| 


pr ride. 


, ——_-— 
billows o’er,°;While the battlements sunk, And were never seen more. 
od VERSE. 
| | 
‘Love langh’d at the wreck of the tempest so wild, "['was not the first ruin o’er 
Slentando 


Behold us both houseless, good neighbour, (he cried,) Thus time mocks 


ad 


But 


lib 


—9 


over the waters, 
ad lib 


for many 


a-day; The relics of love, ever hononr’d will stay, While little the 
con Anima 
stranger shall care or shall know, What heapsof Ambition lie buried 
be - low, What heaps of Ambition lie buried below. 
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FOR THE C/S8SKET 
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